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“DON'T BE AFRAID,” SIR ORIEL SAID, ENCOURAGINGLY, “ YOU WILL BE SAVE IN A FEW MINUTES.” 


A FORTUNATE ACCIDENT. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER I. 


“Se you mean to give up your wandering 

habits and settle down like a decent member of 
society,” observed Ralph Fermor, as he sat in 
“a¢@ smoking-room of the Falmouth Hotel, with a 
oigar between his fingers, and looked with ad 
murmng eyes at his old friend and companion, Sir 
Uriel Graystock, 
_“ Yea,” replied Sir Oriel, lazily, as he removed 
ale elgar from his mouth; “a man gets tired of 
wandering about from pillar to poet when he has 
reached my time of life, I shall be eight-and- 
twenty next birthday.” 

3 awful age to be sure ; and I am one year 
oider-than you. But you are right—if a man 
does nothing before he is thirty he may consider 
‘has he has Jet the game of his fife slip through 
hig fingers,” 


"Yes, 1 have thought of that,” assented Sir 
Oriel ; “and 1 am uncomfortably near thirty 
without having made a beginning ; you at least 
have a profession.” 

“My profession is very much at your service 
in exchange for your fortune, old man; but I 
suppose, to begin with, you'll’ be taking unto 
yourself a wife?” 

“Not if I know it,” was the very emphatic 
reply. “I may be a fool, but I’m not such a 
fool as to slip my head into a matrimonial 
noose, I'am having Graystock refurnished and 
redecorated, and I mean to go in for the county 
at the next general election, that is if a law- 
euft I have on hand doesn’t go dead against 
me.” 


A lawsuit!” echoed Lievtenaut Fermor. 


nent isa woman, too, My lawyers tell mo [ am 
pretty sure to win.” 

“They think there is a doubt about it then?” 
asked Fermor. 

“There is always a doubt where the law or a 
woman is concerned,” was the brief answer ; 
“but suppose we smoke outside, it will be more 





pleasant.” 





“ Yes,” was the almost curt reply ; “my oppo- | 





"Yes, you are right, but it is getting late, and 
I must be off to my ship. What do you propose 
doing with yourself to-morrow ?” 

“ Among other things I want to go to Mylor 
Church ; it igs somewhere across the harbour, 
isn’t it #” 

* Yes, it’s on the other side of Trefusis Point, 
I'll come ashore and go over with you in the 
morning if you like, You see, I’m almost as 
much a stranger here as you are, | only joined 
the ship yesterday week, and as yet I've seen 
very little of the neighbourhood, and nothing at 
all of the people.” 

Well, come and '-ceakfast with me, and thea 
we'll take a boat. An odd famcy hae haunted me 
for some fime past ; an unaccountable desire to 
see the grave of old David Killigrew, who is 
buried there.’ 

* Te that all you are going for? 

“ Yes; the old miser was nothing to me beyond 
being a distant relative, from whom I have in- 
herited a considerable sum of money ; but I have 
dreamed of him several times lately, aud he has 
alwaya seemed to be saying to me, ‘Go to my 
grave in Mylor churchyard.’ The dream was 
repeated so often that at last I determined I 
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would go; and that, in point of fact, is what 
brings me here,” 

“Well, it’s an ill wind that blows nobody 
good,” laughed Ralph Fermor, “and as I should 
not have seen you but for your dream, I’m very 
giad you had it, and I hope the injadicious sup 
pers that produced it had no worse effect, Good- 
night.” 

Then the young men shook hacds aid parted, 
Lieutenant Fermor walking down to @ sinall quay 
where a boat manned by blue. jackets, was waiting 
to. take bim on. board H.MLS, //ulomela thad was 

tationed in the harbour. 

Sir Oriel returned to the hotel and founda 
telegram awaiting him 

Tt was from his lawyer, and ran thus,— i 

“ Defendant’s solicitors intimate that their | 
client is williog to make terms. Would it not 
be wise, as you are in the neighbourhood, for you | 
to see the lady yourself,’ 

“ Confound the fellow ; why should I see the 
lady? Til aee her and him-——” 

He did not say where, but it was evidend that 
the place to which he would like to consign them 
was not what would be geuerslly considered # 
desirable locality ; and he was still grumbling 
half-audibly, when a man who wae crossing the 
hall on the way to the door, looked at him, and 
with evident surprise, exelaimed,— 

“ Sir Oriel Graysteck, by Japiter |” 

The young baronet looked up quickly, the 
frown still upon his handsome countemaitce, but 
it disappeared sas soon #3 hs recognised the 
speaker, and he said cordially : 7 

“ Admiral Laayon, how do you do ; Rave you 
been staying here tong t” : 

“I'm living in Falmouth,” replied the elder 
mao, shaking the baronet by the hand. “ Here's 
ny address, come and see me before you go 
away.” 

'*Y will,” was the reply, 

Then the two men shook hands again, and 
parted, The admiral being evidently in a hurry. 

It was stil early in the morning of the next 
day-—veing something between ten and eleven 
oclock—when Sir Oriel and. young Fermor 
walked down to the Marketaduay. and engaged 
a bostman to take them round to Mylor Creek, 
telling him when they landed ab the Coastguard 
Station there to wait for them. 

Mylor Church etande close to the water's edge, 
but the churchyard izes ix 80 ateep a slope on 








| hair escaping from its fastenings fell over her 


| kept her well in sight, unwilling, as it seemed, 


to pat him om his guard and ensure silence ; 
and then Fermor saw a woman, only a 
few yarde aut from them, kneeling by ‘he 
side of a tiny grave with a wreath of white 
rocebuds in her band which she was placing 
lovipgly and tenderly upon the cold earth which 
covered what had once been a fair human 
blossom, : 

Tha girl's face was turned towards the young 
men, though she was unconscious of their pre- 
sence, and they could observe the beautifully 
chiseled regular fextures, the pure compiexion, 
bright and fair as the roses and lilies it rivalled, 
and the clear fearless blue eyes, soft and tender 
now with emotion, but with great possibilities 
in them for the expression of scorn and 
enger, 

They could see vothing of her height or 
figure as she thue knelt, but her brigbt brown | 


shoulders, and the hands with which she was 

arranging the flowere were small avd beautifully 

shaped—though they were now very much ‘sun- 
ed 


ned. 
“Don’t, diaturb her,” Sir Oriel whispered, as 
he drew Permor away, 

But, thovgh he put o greater distance 
between himeelf and the fair stranger, he still 


to tear himself away from so fair a vision. 

Ab Jengih be saw the gir] move as though 
she were about to rise, and feeling awkward at 
having watched her so intently, be abruptly 
hee over aud went on to the spot to which 

rm@or had strolied-—for ib must for the ake 
of eandour be admitted that the latter had not 
béen' so mich inipreesed with the beauty of the 
fair strangerae bad his uenally far leas susceptible | 
companion. 

** Some young mother: mourning for her first. | 
born,” be thought, with mild sympathy, and he 
had turned quickly away, not wishing to intrude 
upon her grief. ; 

But Sir Oriel Graystock had not been ac 
nnobservant. as his friend, and he had particilatly ' 
noticed thab the girl wore no ring, and he there- 
fora comelu@ed s'ghtly enough that she -jwae 
neither married nor engaged to be so, Ms 

He was still loitering ainong. the tora 
keeping an earnest but distant,.watth on the 
girl whose face had impress¢@him as no other 
face ha ever done, when he saw her rise to 








lady is by no means wpatiog in physical 
strength,” ; 

Then he signalled to-their own boatman; and 
uvheeding a mild protest from his friend, who 
would have loitered longer in the pretty spot, 
he took his seat, aud told the man to row back to 
Falmouth. pay Pare PS 

“T su ou ‘t know ' {..he 
asked ae indicating the fair oarswoman, 
who was some little distance ahead of tham. 

“No, sir, I don’t know her name,”’ was. the 
reply, though T've seen Her about’ the ‘harbour 
& good bit, and she’s always in that same boat,” 

“Then it nauet be her own,” 

 Yos, sir, I s’pose it is,” replied the man, who 
had not been as much interested im the lady as 
the baronebd was, 

J wish you'd find out who the boat does 
belong to, and let me know this evening,” eaid 
Sir Oriel, “Come up to the hotel after nine 
o’clock, and you'll get a crown for your pains,” 

Before the man could reply, however, an ex- 
clamation of alarm from the baronet, and an 
imperative order, “Pull for your life,” made 
“ermor start, and the boatman turn, to see the 
girl’s boat capsized, and its fair cecupant atrug- 
gting in the water.” 

"Get that rope ready, Ralph,” said Sir Orie} 
briefly to his friend, while himself rapidly 
threw off his coat and boots, and prepared to 
take to the water the moment they were near 
enough to the girl, who. was. just cositriving to 
keep herself afloat, though evidently not without 
difficulty. 

“Can you swim?” acked the lieutenant, 
briefly, as he obeyed the order, 

** Yas, like a duck,” wae the reply. 

"You'd beat be careful of the currents rouad 
here, sir,” advised the boatman. “That lady 
can swim well, or she’d have been swept undex 
before now, but it’s aa much as she cam do ic 
hold her own, I don’t think you need go in 
the water, sir, we'll be able to pick her wp with- 
out.” 

But Sir Oriel Graystock paid no heed to man’s 
caution ; he saw that the girl was distreased and 
weighted with her oluthing ; and though she had 
not lost her Gireaenre; of mind, ib was only too 
evident that whip Agould mob lodg continue the 
abruggle, °° Spa 

As the boat neared her, the baronet sprang 
overboard, and witha few vigorous strokes reached 


two sides ot the oe that some of the graves } ber feet, and he observed tha! sie was tall and | her side, 


are higher than the of the church Steelf—a 
condition of things nO mfans uncommon in 
Cornwall. The situatio# ig Femarkably Beautiful, | 
and the churchyard is jukt what a country | 
churchyard ought to be~well-kept, and plenti- | 
fully planted with simple, fragrant flowers, i 

The sun this morning shines brilliantly, whole 
orchestras of biics sing aweetly in the leafy 
boughs overhead, and gaudy peacock butterflies 
ehase each other from blossom to blossom, as 
though life were one long joyous holiday 

Sir Oriel Graystock experienced no difficulty 
in finding the grave of old David Killigrew, 
since the movument upon it was. one of the 
most conspicucus in the churchyard. 

Bat as he stood looking upon the mase of 
polished granite that covered the Inet resting- 
place of his distant kinsman, the young baronet 
could not help wondering why he had come here. 

It was not out of love for the memory of the 
dead man, because he had not seen him half-a- 
dozen times in his life; and though he owed 
part of hie fortune to him it had come rather 
because he was the representative of one branch 
of the family than from any personal goodwil} on 
the part of the testator; and knowing this, Sir 
Oriel naturally felt that much gratitude ought 
not to be expected from him, 

The large altar-like tomb of granite precluded 
the possibility of the grave being planted with 
flowers, but some loving hand had recently 
placed a wreath of fresh-gathered roses om the 
tomb, and. both the young men wond-red who 
could have cared enough about the dead man te 
bring aud leave i there. 

With something like a sigh, and with o feeling 
of disappointment, Sir Oriel turned away and 
began to look curiously about him. 





Suddenly he gave his companion’s arm a grip 


gracefulvand even somewhat stately in her air | 
and carriage, ) 

“She isn’t so very young either,” was his 
mental omment; “she musb be one or iwo- 
and-twenty if she isaday, Why, what can she 
be doing there #” 

This iaat quéetion wav-oocasioned by the young 
lady walking straight to David Killigrew’s tomb ; 
re-arrapging the wreath that did not lie quite to 
ber eatiafaction, and then adding a few flowers 
which she had reserved from the emaller grave. 

For a moment or two after her work was done 
ahe paused as though lost in thought or occupied 
in silent prayer, and then she turned away and 
slowly descended the sloping path leading to the 
water's edge. 

“Who can she be?” was the question that 
rose in Sir Oriel’s mind, “What could make 
her lay flowers ox old David's tomb} Surely 
she cannot be the Kate Killigrew with whom I 
am at daggers drawn. The very woman with 





| whom Harmer edvyizes me to open negociationg in 


person,” 

Searcely noticing hia friend he followed the 
girl, keeping at # little distance behind, and he 
observed ber go to a spot where a small boat was 
moored, and saying something to an old man who 
was loitering near, 

She with his avsistance placed the empty 
basket in which she had carried the flowers 
into the boat, then got into it herrelf, and 
having arravged her sculls began in a business 
like way to row in the direction-of the harbour, 

“ A strong-minded independent young woman, 
at apy rate,” laughed Fermor, as he watched her. 

*It.ia not very often that you see girls rowing 
about here alone.” 

**F suppose the work is too hard for them,” 





responded Sir Oriel quietly, “but that young 


“Don'p be afraid,” he said, encouraging!y, 
‘you will be safein a fow minutes.” 

Then he helped to anpport her while the boat 
war got alongside, and Fermor and the boatman 
assisted her to get into it, 

“Thank you very much for coming to my 
rescue. I don’t know how I came to upset my 
boat ; 1 never did such a stupid thing before 
said the girl with a frank smile as she looked at 
Sir Oriel, “And what a miserable plight we 
are both in,” she went on with a rueful expres- 
sion of countenance ; “I hope we shall neither of 
us take cold,” 

“Tam in vo danger,” said the baronet, cheer 
fully, “and you musb put o my cvat which is 
quite dry.” +: 

Here Bill Bray, the boatman, interposed by 
saying, — 

“ We'd best look after the lady's boat, sir.” 

Then he hauded the°sculls to Fermor and 
began to make hie owa- boat tilt in a perilous 
manoer in his efforts to reclaim the other one. — 

By the aid of a third:boat, which came to their 
assistance at thie point, the Lady Hate wae 
turned on her keel, the sculls were picked uP 
and a Jarge shawl was offered the dripping girl— 
a loan she gladly accepted in preference to the 
coat, which she told Sir Qriel he bad better 
resume. 4 

Then, having taken the address of the lender 
of the shavel so that it:might be sent back to ite 
owner, they set off to row across the harbour, the 
baronet with one oar, the boatman with the 
other, towing the Lady Kate after thene. Ss 

By desire of the giri the boat: drew alongsice 
of the small quay at the end of ihe town nearest 
the railway-station ; and here it was quite 
evident to the young mem thab-she was wes 
known, 
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“ T have bad an accident,” she eaid to « boat- 
mas, who sprang forward directly he saw her 
face. “Get me a fly; Ican’t walk up to the 
Grove in this plight.” 

Then she turned to Sir Oriel, and -yracefully 

“Tam wwery grateful for your kindness 
to me, and if you are living far from here, my 
aunt, I am sure, will be glad to offer you shelter 
while dry clothing can te obtained.” 

“Thank you, I have only to make my way to 
the hotel yonder; but I hope | may have the 
privilege of calling to learn that you are no worse 
for your involuntary bath." 

“We shall be J rm to see you,” was the reply. 

‘My name is Kate Killigrew, and I live at the 
Grove ; anybody will show you the way.” 

“And my name is Oriel Graystock,’ he re- 
turned, almost diffidently ; “I suppose I have 
the honour of being your cousin.” 

“Of course you have; and of being my only 
enemy,” she responded, with amu surprise, 
“ But we will sign a truce for to-day, at any rate. 
And as Iam getting cold now, I will say good 

9 ” 


™ 

So saying, she. bowed to both of the young 
men as they her into the fly, and she then 
was driven rapidly away. 

‘* Has the lady far to go?” asked the baroned 
23 he turned to tip the boatman. 

“No, sir, only up the hill; she'll be there in 
another five minutes,” was the reply. 

Then Sir Oriel and Ralph Fermor likewise got 
into a fly and were driven to the hotel, 

“I is fate,” was the young baronet’s mental 
comment, as he thought of his singular moeting 
—_ the cousin whom he had so recently resolved 
to shun. 


Then hesaid aloud—for he had dressed by this | 


time, and he and the lieutenant were just about 
¢o sit down to luncheon,— 

“T auppose I must call, but it’s rather awk- 
ward, as that lawsuit I told you about is with 
ihe young lady herself.” 

“Tt isawkward, but you can send your card, 
with Kind icquiries; or I will go as your 
deputy if you like,” was the covertly mis- 
chievous reply. 

“T can’t slight the girl in that way,” replied 
Sir Oriel, shortly. “ Having asked permission 
to call, of course I must do so; but you'll 
call on your own, account, won’t you—and with 
me,” 

“Yee,” was the slowly uttered reply. “I 
auppose I may as well; she seems a nice, jolly 
sort of a girl, and oné Neetir't-jike her the less 
for being an heiress.” 

Fg Oriel og ‘ie 5 a oe a moment 
with a ing flaeh of jealousy, but it disap- 
peared Xa as quickly as it came, for Ralph 
Fermor did not look a formidable rival ; and the 
Baronet reflected with some satisfaction that the 
man who could speak of “that divine creature ' 
asa “nice jolly sort of girl” could have very 
little good taste, and absolutely no sentiment, 

It never occurred to Sir Oriel, however, that 
sombody elae might have been in the field before 
bimself, 


meer ee 


CHAPTER IL 


it was at four o’elock on the following after- 
noon that Sir Oriel Graystock, accompanied by 
bis friend Fermor, presented himself at the Grove, 
and was shown into the presence of Miss Killi- 
grew, 

Many times during the past twenty-four hours 
had the young Baronet rehearsed this meeting 
with his cousin. 

He knew that the girl was virtually her own 
mistress, and that the old lady who lived with 
her, and whom she called aunt, wae in point of 
facta far-away cousin of her late mother, 

He was in rather a comfortable frame of mind 
‘was shown into the drawing-room at the 

wed by Ralph Fermor. 








do you do, Mr. Fermor? Let me introduce you 
to my aunt, Miss Martindale ; to wy friend, Mra, 
Lanyon ; and to my cousiv, Theo Martindale,” 

The gentlemen bowed, and the Baronet men- 
tally wished Mr. Theo Martindale at the bottom 
of the sea ; for a single ga at that young man 
made him somewhat ly conclude that he was 
an “‘impudent puppy.” 

Ralph Fermor’s verdict upon bim was that he 
was a “tame cat,” but neither of the young men 
had an opportunity at the moment of expressing 
these charttable sentiments, for old Miss Martin- 
dale had hardly had time to return their saluta- 
tion and inform them that she was very deaf, 
before Mre, Lanyon, to use Theo Martindale’s 
phrase, “literally pounced upon the two new- 
comers,” 

Mrs, Lanyon wasa widow of very uncertain 
age ; she said she was seven-and-twenty, and no 
one wae bold enough to contradict her ; but how 
much tore than seven-and-twenty she really was 
her friends were either too polite or too prudent to 
inquire. 

“Tam so glad to meet you, Sir Oriel,” she 
said, gushing over the Baronet with her most 
fascinating smile, “ Katie has been describing to 
us how chivalrously you saved her from a watery 
grave. I can’t tell you how grateful I feel to 
you, for Katie and I are devoted to each other, 
It was ao romantic of you to be on the spot at the 
very moment—now, wasn’t it?" 

“ Tt was fortunate for me,” replied the Baronet 
gravely: “‘ but I cannot’ claim to have saved my 
cousin's life, for she could swim, and other help 
was close at hand.” 

“But she felt herself drowning :—didn’t you 
dear }"* asked the widow, turning to Mies Killi- 


we 
at What did you say?” asked that young lady, 
feelivg annoyed at Mrs, Lanyon’s exaggeration. 

“You were nearly being drowned, when Sir 
Oriel gallantly came to your assistance,” was the 
more mildiy-framed question. 

“T was in the water. aud he helped me out of 
it,” was the matter-of-fact reply ; theo turning 
to Mr. Fermor she asked if he would like to go 
and look at her prize rose trees ' 

Fermor replied in the affirmative; and then 
the young people went out into the garden, 
leaving Miss Martindale to blissful repose in her 
armchair, 

“Won't you have a hat, dear?” asked Mrs, 
a nervously, as Kate took up a lined sun- 
shade that stood in the hall to protect her un- 
covered head from the fierce rays of the sun, 

“No, I never wear one in the garden,” was the 
careless reply. 

Then Miss Killigrew walked on, talking to 
Fermor as though she were gteatly interested in 
his conversation, 








“Ob, Sir Oriel, I must have a hat,” said the | 


widow, putting on her most helplessly Infantine 
expression. * Would you mind waiting just one 
little moment ; I shall be racked to death with 
neuralgia if I don’t have my head covered.” 

Sir Oriet feit savage, though politeness forbade 
avy expression of his feelings; and be would 
probably have been compelled to stand kicking 
his heels in the hall, waiting for a woman whom 
he had never seen before, and whom he never 
wished to see again--if Kate Killigrew—who 
knew the proclivities of her dear friead—had 
not at this moment turned round and asied,— 

* Aren’t you coming with us, Sir Oriel! Mrs. 
Lanyon knows her way about the place, aud she 
can easily follow us.” 

The young baronet ab once seized the oppor- 
tunity, and he resolved to fight very shy of the 
widow for the rest of his visit. 

But what man could fight shy of Mrs, Lanyon 
when she had once made up her mind te mono- 
polise his whole attention 

Mra, Lanyon was setting her cap at Sir Oriel 
Graystock in 9 manner that was enough to 
take the breath away from any inexperienced 
youngster. 

Sir Oriel was not an inexperienced youngster, 
however, and the fair widow would have to be 
very much more clever than Miss Killigrew gave 
her credit for being before she would succeed in 
makiog him her slave. 

She was quite unconscious of this, being a 





woman to whom successive failures only gave a 
greater desire to succeed ; and she now talked of 
the es eaud stories she had written, and the 
music she had composed, as though her own 
sayings and doings must be the most interesting 
subjects that could possibly be mooted. 

Kate summoued them to go into the house for 
five o'clock tea, 

Miss Martindals was wide awake by the time 
they returned, an she n to talk to Sir Oriel, 
whom she chose t’ consider her own particular 

est, 

“You musth come and dine with us to- 
morrow,” she said, in her quaint old-fashioned 
way, ‘and you must make cur house your 
home, There must be no ill-feeling between 
you and Katie, for you and she are the last 
representatives of two good old families thab 
have intermarried till the interest of one should 
be the interest of the other, I want you two to 
be friends, and not to let any question of 
property come between you to make you 
enemies,” 

“T should be very sorry to be ab eniity with 
my cousin,” replied Sir Orie!, feeling more awk 
ward than he had ever felt in his life before ; 
“snd I will come to dinner to-morrow with 
pleasure.” 

“What does he say, my dear?” asked the 
old lady, who was deaf, turning to Kate, whose 
voice could always hear more easily than that 
of any other person. 

‘* He says he will be good friends with us all ; 
that he will come to dinner. and that he hopes 
you will give him a good one,” 

The baronet’s face clearly showed that he had 
not been guilty of uttering the last part of the 
sentence ; but Miss Martindale needed no such 
protest, knowing her niece so well aa she did ; 
and she smiled, shook her head threateningly at 
the delinquent, and was just inviting Ralph 
Fermor to favour them also with his company, 
when the drawing room door was throwa open, 
and © servant announced,— 

** Admiral Lanyon |” 

Was it fancy ; or did Ralph Fermor, when 
the name was uttered, see a change come over 
Mrs, Lanyon's face that seemed for a moment to 
add a dozen yeurs to her age } 

He could not tell; if the change came it went 
away a8 rapidly as it appeared, and he was, at 
any rate, too much surprised himself to eee Sir 
Oriet greet the new comer as an old friend, te 
observe how the widow became pale with anxiety 
when the two men shook hands. 

Theo Martindale saw her agitation, however, 
and he there and then resolved to cultivate the 
Admiral more than he had <ione hitherto. 





CHAPTER [IL 

Apmrrat Lanyon was one of those men who 
never seem to grow old, 

Time, it ie true, hed whitened his hair, and 
blanched his beard, but it had not taken away 
the fresh bloom from his cheeks, nor the lustre 
from his eye; while his figure—though a trifle 
portly —was still well eet up, and his movements 


| were quick and essy, as though his muscles had 


not yeb lost the elasticity of youth, The admira! 
was & widower, but he had lost hia wife in the 
firat year of his married life ; and thus while he 
had not fallen into the rather slovenly habits 
that some married men contract, he had acquired 
a certain amount of gentle tenderness and ready 
sympathy that only contact with a pure-minded 
loving woman could impart to a generously re 
céptive nature, 

It was bis only son, the off-pring of this short 
year of wedded life, who had been the husband of 
Mrs. Lanyon, and this son had died three years 
after his own marriage. 

Of the circumstances attending his death I will 
not speak here, suffice it to say that they were 
both mysterious and painful, 

With Katherine Killigrew, Admiral Lanyon 
was a great favourite, in addition to being an old 
friend, aud she mow sheok hands with him almos} 
affectionately, made him sit down by her side, 
and almost drove Sir Oriel into a fit of jealousy 
by the attention she paid to the old sailor, 
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Mra, Lanyon was very polite to her father-in- | 
law, but she did not “ guah” over him; and he, 
for his part, just spoke to her as he came into 
the room, and then seemed altogether to forget 
her presence, 

Whether this was accidental or intentional, 
Ralph Fermor was puzzled to decide, 

Why he should care to decide. was a question 
that he could not answer, for he certainly was not 
in love with the scheming widow, 

Bat though he was not in love with her she 
wholly puzzled and half-fascinated him, while she 
likewise aroused his curiosity ; and being a man 
with comparatively iittle to do, he found in her a 
certain amount of mental occupation in which he 
could take a lazy interest. 


Afternoon tea could not last very long, how- | 


ever, and Sir Oriel soon rose to go. 

Admiral Lanyon rose also, 

“I was coming down to your hotel this even- 
ing to have a smoke with you,” he said, “ but 
if you are engaged to-night, I'll come t- 
morrow.” 

“Sir Oriel is coming here to dinner to-morrow, 
Admira!, and we want you to come too,” here 
interposed Kate Killigrew, smilingly ; ‘I was 
going to send round this evening to ask you.” 

The old man bowed gallantly as he replied, 
“Tam alwaye honoured when you invite me, 
ma belle!” 

Then, with old-fashioned politeness, he kiwed 
the girl’s hand, and turned to the young baronet, 
who gaid,-— 

“If you have no other engagement come on 
with me now.” 

The old man consented, and Lieutenant Fermor, 
who felt as though he should be something like 
the fifth wheel to a coach, remarked to Theodore 
Martindale,— 

‘You don’t feel inclined for a stroll, I sup- 
pose }” 

“Indeed I do,” was the ready answer ; 
just thinking of going down to the beach.” 

Then the gentlemen took their leave. Theo 
Martindale making some low-toned remark to 
Kate about going for a walk. 

The four gentlemen dined together, and had 
& pleasant rubber afterwards, Sir Oriel was 
left to himself and began to pace the room 
slowly and thoughtfully. 

What a change had come over him since the 
morning of the previous day, and what an age 
he seemed to have lived since he and Fermor 
went over to Mylor church to look at the grave 
of a man who had left hima large addition to 
the very moderate fortune that had come to 


“T was 


him through the death of his cousin, whom he | 


had succeeded in the baronetcy ! 
He was thinking of all this now—thinking of 


the moment taken her to be the mother of the 
child whose grave she tended so carefully. 
“Some little niece or nephew of hers must be 
buried there,” be concluded at length ; ‘‘ but I 
will go over to Mylor in the morning and see, 
Fermor is on duty till the end of the day, and 
i really have nothing of any consequence to do,” 

Then he went to bed and dreamed that Mrs. 
Lanyon was marrying him against his will, and 
that his cousin Kate was sitting upon David 
Killigrew’s tombstone, and encouraging the 
widow and laughing at him. 


CHAPTER IV. 


In pursuance of his resolution made the 
previous night, Sir Oriel Graystock walked 
down to the market quay, and ordered the 
boatman, whom he had engaged for the same 
journey once before, to row him over to Mylor 
Church. 

Ned Bray, the boatman, was in a talkative 
mood this morning, but his passenger was not 
at all inclined for conversation, and it was some 
little time before Sir Oriel roused himself to 
listen to the man, and this was not until he 
found he was talking about Kate Killigrew. 

“She haven't been in her boat since Tuesday, 
when you helped her out of the water, sir,” the 
man was saying; “for now she goes to Green 
Bank, and crosses over to Flushing by the 
ferry-boat, and then she walks on to Mylor ; ‘tis 
just a stiffish little walk for a lady, but Miss 

ate doesn’t think nothing of it.” 

“You speak as though you knew a great 
deal about Miss Killigrew, and yet two days 
ago you didn’t know her name,” remarked the 
baronet sharply. 

“ Ay, ay, sir, that’s true enough,” replied the 
maa, good-humouredly. “I knew lots about 
Kate Killigrew, of course ; everybody hereabouts 
knows bout her. Bat I’ve been away from 
Falmouth for a matter of seven years or more ; 
and though I’ve seen her in boat times 
enough since I came back, 1 didn’» recognize her 
till I heard ber name,” 

“ Why don’t you call her Miss Kate, or Miss 
Killigrew?” demanded the baronet, hotly. 
“ The lady is a relation of mine.” 

“It’s out of no disrespect to her, sir,” said 
the man, in an explanatory rather than an 
apologetic tone. ‘I don’t s’pose there’s a man, 
woman, or child, for miles round, that don’t 
| know of Miss Kate’s goodness and charity, and 
that wouldn't think much more of you, sir, for 
being related to her.” 

‘* It’s very kind of them, I'm sure,” retorted 





the days when he was only possessed of a modeat 
four hundred a year, when his uncle, Sir 
Wilbraham Graystock was alive, and his cousin 
Herbert about to be married toa great Cornish 
heiress. 

How far away from him the Graystock 
estates and the title seemed then ! 

But death came, suddenly and swiftly. 

The firet to go was his uncle, who was found 
dead in his study. 


And thea his cousin's baby boy, a humana | 


biossom of a few months old, was taken. 

The broken-hearted mother was the next, 
aud her disconsolate husband was not lovg in 
following her ; and thus it happened that before 
Oriel Graystock could be called to the Bar, for 
which profession he was studying, a sudden 
change of fortune came to him, and he went 
abroad; and it wae during his abeence from 
England that old David Killigrew, to whom 
be was related through his late mother, had 
lied. 

“To was strange, my dreaming so constautly 
of the old mou, and then meeting her by his 


the baronet, shortly. 

But he felt an uncomfortable sensation of 
| having been taken down himself, instead of 
| having given Ned Bray a needful lesson in the 
way of respect for his social superiors, 
| While silently admiring Pendennis Castle and 
| the view of the town of Falmouth, built, as iv is, 

in terraces one above the other, on the steep side 

of the hill which rises almost from the water's 
| edge, he had failen into a traia of pleasant thought 
aud woke up to find himself at his destination, 

Telling the man to wait for him, Sir Oriel 
sprang ashore and walked through the gate into 
| the churchyard. 
| Without waiting to look about him, he went 
| straight to the spob where two days before he 
| had first seea his cousin kneeling. 

Early as it was in the morning, some one had 
been there before him, for already there were 
freshly cut flowers placed upon the grave, and 
looking about he caught sight of Kate Killigrew, 
who was just leaving the churchyard by the 
principal entrance which isy in an exactly 

opposite direction to the gate by which he had 





turn back and go a step or two to meet him, or 
should go steadily on her way, as though he bad 
not been there. 

Sir Oriel did not hesitate for a moment, how- 
ever ; directly he recognised Kate Killigrew he 
made the best of Lis way towards her, his pleasure 
at meeting her, being much too strong to admit 


of delay. 
“ How do you do?” he asked, taking her hand 
in his own. “I scarcely hoped to find you here 


this morning,” he went on, “ though I confess [ 
came early on the chance of doing I want 
you-to come with me to David Killigrew’s grave : 


will you ? 
“ Yea,” she replied, quistly ; ‘‘I will 
you, if you like. I have just come from sf 
“Tt is you then who put flowers upon his- 
tomb }"’ he asked, knowing well what the answer 
would be. 
“ Of course it is; there is no one else here to 
do so,” 
“You were very fond of him!” he said 
gently, as they stood together by the old man’s 
ve, 
wre Yes,’ she answered, steadily ; “so fond of 
him that sooner than squabble over the estate he 
ieft me I will give it up to you if you covet i: 
enough to take it.” 
"Ob no, Kate, don’t think so meanly of me 
as that!” he cried impetuously, “ It is 
I believed the old man had no legal right to 
will it away from me that I instructed my 
lawyers to commence an action. It was out of 
no disrespect to his memory, nor from any desire 
to rob you of what ought to be yous, believe 


with 


a. 

“Still, I will not fight about the estate, nov 
will I allow any Jawyers to do so in my name,” 
she said, resolutély ; “if you believe the estate is 
yours, take it,” 

“That is preposterous ; of course I can’t do 
anything of the kind,” he replied ina vexed tone ; 
“bud don’t let us talk about that at present. 
You knew my cousin David very intimately, 
didn’t you?” 

“He was like a father to me,” waa the low- 
toned reply ; “and when he died I missed him 
as such. My own father died soon after I was 
born, and Mr. David Billigrew was my great 
uncle, you know.” 

“ Yee, I know that, and he was a cousiu of my 
mother’s ; but what I should really like to be 
able to define,” he added, with a smile, “is the 
exact degree of relationship between you aud me. 
There have been so many inter-marriages that } 
think it would puzzle the whole College of 
Heralds to estate it correctly. How pretty the 
flowers are on this little grave ; I see it is under 
your care as well as the tomb of David Killi- 

rew,” 
: Kate knelt down to mene ® fallen knot of 
flowers, and Sir Oriel was bending to look at the 
name on the stone when his cousin said,— 

) mt know who lies here of course *” 

Ld 0.” 

Then he read aloud with unfeigned surprise,— 

* Wilbraham Herbert Graystock, the only and 
dearly loved child cf Sir Herbert Graystock and 
his wife Eleanor Graystock, who died May 8th, 
187-——, aged five months,” . 

“My poor little baby cousin,” he exclaimed, 
with something like a gasp. ae 

“ And my nephew, you remember,” said Kate, 
quietly. ; “ my only sister’s only child. The poor 
darling died while his parents were at the Grove, 
which at that time bel to Eleanor. They 
buried him here, and I think the loss of ber baby 
broke my sister’s heart,” 

Sir Oriel made no reply, for he bad an unplea- 
sant recollection of having felt anything but 
grief on hearing of the death of the infant, who 
was to him no more than any other child, excep? 
that it was one of the barriers that steod between 

















grave,’ he kept musing, as he paced reatleasly | entered. him and rank and wealth, 

about his room; then auother thought, occurred | She had just turned to give a parting glance| And yet Kate spoke of the poor baby as though 

to him, and he exclaimed suddenly,— at the graves, to which she made an almost | ite death were still ed by herself as great 
i “I wonder what child is buried there; it | daily pilgrimage, when she caught sight of her | grief; and he had very little doubt but that she 
: was quite a biby’s grave that she was kneeling | cousin, and the bright colour of her cheeks | was right ia her surmise, and that the lose of the 
{ bi” assumed for the moment a deeper hue. child really hastened the death of its mother, 
' The question puzzled him, for he remem- To bow in acknowledgment of his lifted hat | if not of both fea te. 
‘ bered thad his cousin’s appearance xs she knelt | was of course necessary, but certainly she need! The train of thought thus suggested was 80 
t arranging the flowers was such that he had for nob apeak, 


not have hesitated as to whether she should j sad that fora few minutes he could 
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and ib was Kate who broke the painful silence by 
ea — 

UT wae here two or three times a week to 
look after the flowere aud bring fresh ones, 
and if anything keeps me away the sexton’s 
daughter takes my place. Bub I must not stay 
any longer now ; I am going to walk to Fiush- 
ing, and you came by boat, didn’t you ?” 

“Yes; may I not take you back in the boat!” 

‘*No, thank you, I prefer walking,” was the 
reply. 

“Then you will let me accompany you, I 
hope ; it cannot be very safe for a lady to be 
wandering alopg country roads alone.” 

“Oh, I am safe enough,” she replied, with a 
—_ ; “but you can come if you like.” 

ey walked out of the churchyard, after dis- 
missing Ned Bray, and were going towards the 
igh road when Sir Orie] asked, — 

‘Ien’t there some path or lane about here 
through which we can get near the water, and 
walk round Trefusis Point, The eoft turf would 
be so much more pleasant than the dusty road.” 

“Yes ; but it would be so very much farther 
round,” responded Kate with a smile, ‘“ How- 
ever, we will go that way if you wish it.” 

“ T should like to try it, unless it will tire you 
too much,” was the answer. 

“Ob, nothing tires me,” she replied, care- 
leesly ; and then she led the way in the direc- 
tion he wished to go, 

They were very silent during the long walk 
that lay for of the way between the corn- 
fields and the sea, arid then skirted the dense 
plantations of Trefusis. 

There was hardly a sound to break the stillness 
of the air, except the low murmur of the wave- 
lets ing on the rocks below, and Kate felt 
inclined to give her newly-discovered cousin the 
credit for being a particularly etupid companion, 
for he be had lied her to come nearly a 
couple of miles out of her way for the mere plea- 
sure, it would seem, of walking dumbly by her 
side, At length. she said,— 

“ This is a very long way round ; but we are not 
far from Flashing now.” 

“And you are tirea?” he exclaimed, with 
sudden self reproach ; “how thoughtless of me, 
Do let us eit down for a few minutes; here is 
the trunk of a tree that looks as if it had been 
felled on purpose for us, and the place is beauti- 
fully shaded,”’ 

‘IT am not in the least. tired,” said Kate, with 
just the least sign of hesitation in her manner 
rather than her tone, ‘Are you?” she added, 
looking frankly at him. 

“Yes, a little,” he replied; but there was 
something in the tender, almost pleading look ia 
his eyes that made Kate Killigrew’s heart throb 
as it had never throbbed before, and the very un- 
usual sensation made her more yielding than she 
might otherwise have been, 

So she allowed her cousia to take her hand and 
lead her to a seat on the felled oak, and she did 
not reprove him, nor snatch her haud from his 
clasp, even though he retained it longer than 
was altogether necessary, and certainly held it as 
tightly as politeness would allow him to do, 

Ponsibly, however, she did not observe it ; for 
some strange feeling, for which she could not in 
any way account, had come over her and seemed 
to hold her almost spell-bound, eo rauch 20, 
ndeed, that when Sir Oriel threw himself to 
reat on the grass at her feet, and gently pressed 
her fair hand to his lips, she never thought of 
resenting it, though she started the next mo- 
ment as though she had been stung, as Mrs. 
Lanyon’s voice close behind her was heard 
saying—- 

‘Oh, Kate, bow you have frigthened me; you 
have been eo long that I thought you must be 
lost or drowned, or toesed by a mad bull ; or— 
or that something dreadful had happened. Dear 
me ii ain afraid Iam going to faint ; Sir Oriel 


She gasped and began to reel, then gracefully 
sank upon the sloping grass bank, taking very 
g00d care not to hurt herself as ehe fell. 

But. Sir Oriel Graystock was ic much too 
great a rage at having his wooing thus rudely 
interrupted to be taken in by the widow's trans- 





parent ces, and he made no aitempt to 
rush to her aid, though he had been 40 atartled 
at her sudden appearance that be had sprung to 
his feet with a muttered imprecation, and now 
stood coldly staring at her. 

Finding that she was not getting any sym- 
pathy, and knowing that she could not ensily 
faint away altogether, Mrs. Lanyon pretended to 
rally by a supreme effort of will, and then she 

again to utter her string of reproaches, 

“T was waiting for you by the fens, and was 
beginning to feel sure you were killed, when 
somebody from Mylor said they had seen you 
set out to walk round the point with a gentle- 
man ; but you know, dear, I couldn’b quite be- 
lieve them, and I was so terribly anxious that I 
came over to look for you; indeed, Kate, you 
ought to have let me come with you this morn- 


“You know I never let you come with me to 
Mylor churchyard,” said Mise Killigrew, angrily ; 
“and I confess I do not understand why you are 
making such a fuss to-day. Iam not later now 
than I have often been before |!” 

“ But, dear Kate, you forget the narrow escape 
you had on Tuesday,” returned the widow, apply- 
ing her handkerchief to her eyes ; “and when I 
knew you were over here with Sir Oriel I felt 
sure you must have met with some dreadful 
accident,” 

“T understood you to say, jusb now, that you 
didn’) believe Miss Killigrew was here,” inter- 
posed the young man, frowning savagely. 

“Ob dear no, Sir Oriel—oh, dear me, how 
cruel you both are to me, and it was only love 
for dear Kate that made me so nervous about 
her, I could not imagine how you and she had 
met, and I felt sure you must have reacued her 
from tome danger.” 

And the baitled widow began to cry like a big 
school-girl, 

But s school-girl would certainly be young, 
and she might be graceful, and Mrs, Lanyon at 
the préent moment was neither ; and Sir Oriel 
was too thoroughly exasperated to let any feeling 
of gallantry rise uppermost in his mind, So 
turning to his cousin, he said, ~ 

“ Perhaps, a3 Mrs. Lanyon has been so very 
apxious about us, and she has imparted her 
anxiety to other people, we may as well hasten 
to satisfy our friende that we are very well able 
to take care of ourselves.” 

“ Yes, perhaps we had,” was the reply, 

Then the cousins walked on side by side, while 
Mrs, Lanyon scrambled to her feet and followed 
them, 

“T have overdone it ‘his time,” was the bitter 
thought that filled her heart. “Kate nover 
looked so coldly at me before, and I do believe 
that, despite all the haste [ made, he has proposed 
to her.” 

Very few words were uttered between them 
till they reached the ferry boat, when, seeing 
the number of market people in it, Sir Oriei 
called for another boat, and told the man to row 
them over to the market quay. 

Here they got out, and walking up the principal 
street they reached the post-ctlice just as Theo 
Martindale and Admiral Lanyon came out of the 
em their faces beaming with pleasure and mis- 
chief. 


The glowing faces of the trio somewhat | 
sobered the two men, while the meeting with | 


their friends made Sir Oriel and Kate try to look 
leas annoyed thaw they still felt. 

A few words of greeting passed between them ; 
and then, as they neared the church steps, Kate 
held ont her hand to Sir Oriel, saying — 

“We shall cee you to dinner, and you, too, 
Admiral ; this is my nearest way ; good-bye for 
the present.” 

Then the party divided, but as Theo Martin- 
dale turned to go with Kate Mrs, Lanyon saw a 
Pore pass between the young man and her 
ather-in-law, which she would have given very 
couch to have been able to interpret, ; 

It wae well that she could not do so, however ; 
otherwise, even at this bour, she might have 
thwarted them, 


ree 





CHAPTER VY, 


KarToertns Kinticrew was in the drawing- 
room dressed to receive her guests. 

She was still in slight mourning, though 
David Killigrew hed been dead much more than 
& year; but her black dress, composed of lace and 
satin, only made the pure whiteness of her com- 
plexion more vivid, while the beauty of her attire 
was enhanced by the white roves she wore in her 
dress and hair. 

Miss Martindale was arrayed in a wonderful 
garment of pink brocaded silk as etiffas a board ; 
her pelerine and ruffles were of rare old lace, and 
she wore some quaint mosaic jewellery that 
seemed mace to match the gorgeous hues of her 
costume, 

It was in vain that Kate had tried times be- 
yond number to induce the old lady to don for 
such occasions # less remarkable gown, to tay 
nothing of its accessories ; bub Misa Martindale 
would wear her war-paint, and no consideration, 
short of a death in the family and consc quent 
mourning, would induce her to attend s party in 
more sombre garments, 

On the present occasion Kate looked at her 
aunt for a moment with asigh, and then resigned 
herself to the inevitable. 

Mrs. Lanyon’s toilette for this evening had 
been very carefully studied, and was, without 
doubt, both youthful-looking and effective. 

Her dreas was of pale bive lama, which clung 
to her tall slender figure, and was trimmed with 
frills and flouncings of ecru lace, while « rutile of 
the same cream-coloured material with pearls 
pleutifully sprinkied upon it, hid the extreme 
bareness of her neck, and gave certain amound 
of finish and style to the whole costume, 

Crimson roses fastened this ruffle in front, 
while crimson and yellow roses were arranged in 
her hair, and there could be no doubt that at 
first sight the widow looked younger than her 
fair hostess, 

That her complexion would not bear a very 
strong light upon it went for nothing ; che was 
careful not to expose it to any such test ; and 
she was so well satisfied with her appearance alto 
gether that she failed to observe Katherine’s 
extreme coldness towards her, 

Theo Martindale watched the widow curiously, 
and marked the expression of pleased satisfaction 
that came over her face every time she could take 
a good look at herself in a glass, and every now 
and then he smiled slily, as if at some joke which 
he had all to himeelf. 

But the young man was restless, almost to the 
extent of being fidgety. 

Sir Orie) Graystock arrived, and Kate re- 
ceived him with more reserve than was usual 
to her, 

Then came Lieutenant Fermor, and the 


} young hostess made upin cordiality to him for 


her coldness to her cousin. 

“ We have had ao great disappointment,” she 
said, addressing Fermor, but glancing at Sir 
Oriel. ‘We hoped to have had the beautiful 
Miss Tregothlan here to dinner and to apend a 
few days with us, and she has written to say she 
cannot come. [ am so vexed ; for she would 
have been invaluable at the picnic to-morrow, 
aud she is always so lively that she would have 
kept us is in good spirits as long as she stayed 
here,” 

“TY don’t like lively girls,” ssid Sir Oriei, 
quietly, 

“Nor do 1,” chimed in Mrs. Lanyon. “Lively 
girla always seem to be striving for effect and 
trying to make other people appear dull, I like 
a girl to be sweet and dignified, and modest 
such as my own Ethel, dear child, wili be when 
she grows up. You have never seen my chick 
have you, Sir Criel 7” 

The Baronet made no reply; in fact, he had 
no time to do so, jor at that moment the draw- 
ing-room door was flung wide open, and the foot- 
man announced Admiral and Miss Lanyon. 

“ Ob, mother dear, aren’t you glad to zee me!’ 
and a tall stout girl of eighteen summers, who 
might have passed uestioned for five-and- 
twenty, flung herself boisterously upon Mrs. 
Lanyon’s breast, kissed her effusively, then turned 
to Kate Killigrew, who was listening to the 
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Admival’s excuse for bringing bis grand-daughter 
with so little ceremony. 

“Ofcourse you brought her here,” eaid Kate, 
with s cordial smile, Where should Erbel be 
but with her mother ; and how you must bave 
grown,” she added, turning to the girl, who was 
only two or three years her junior, “J thought 
you were guite a little thing.’ 

‘‘T haven't been a little thing for the. last six, 
or seven years,” returned Miss Lanyon, com- 
placently; “but I was getting precious tired of 
being kept at school, I can tell you, and I think 
I should have run away and joined au equestrian 
troupe next week if grandfather had not luckily 
telegraphed for me to come to him. It was for< 
tuvate he was.in time, wasn’t it!” 

She looked about ber frankly enough as she | 
asid this, as though her family rather than she | 
had me} with a piece of good luck, and there was 
nothing very surprising in the granddaughter of 
an Admiral and the daughter of a clergyman 
thinking of circus life as an escape from the re- 
¢‘rictions of school. 

“it certainly was fortunate,” replied Kate, 

gravely ; “but dinner is served. Will you take 
my aunt, Sir Oriel? Theo, you will look after 
iss Lanyon. Mr. Fermor and Mrs, Lanyon, 
vill you precede us 1” and zo asying ehe berself 
took the admiral’s arm, and thus the party 
trooped into the dining-room, 

Mrs, Lavyon had not spoken since tho entrance 
of her daughter, but she had no longer any need 
of pearl powder to whiten her complexion, for she 
was pale with mortification and livid with un- 
spoken rage ; while Sir Oriel Grayatock, who had | 
not been in the email plot. and had paid too | 
little heed to the widow to remember whether | 
she had one child or half a dozen, sow said, — 

“ You were asking juet now if I had seen your 
chicks, Mra. Lanyon ; how many have yout” | 

The womau thus addressed turned upon hita | 
such a look of hatred that the young man was 
atartled, and Ethel Lanyon's rippling laughter 
did not dispsl his annoyance ae the git! bruke in | 
rather loudly,—~ 

‘Oh, my mother hasn't any other chick but | 








m9; to her intense disgust, I passed oud of | 
the fluffy etage ages ago. You would mover | 
heve thought my mother had ao old a daughter, 
would you?” she continued, addressing the | 
baronet, | 

“ ¥ don’t see why,” replied Sir Oriel, quietly. | 
* You are very much like your mother, except | 
that you are rather leas slender.” 

"That's not a0 pretty a compliment aa our 
daucing master paid me the other day,” said | 
Ethel, with smiling sslif-complacency, ‘‘ He said | 
that Nature had been bountiful to me, and had | 
showered upon me all her choicest gifts. Now 
wasn't that an elegant compliment {” 

“Very,” assented the baronet, with unrufiled 
gravity. 

“ Bat I had a still more charming compliment 
paid me by the manager of the equestrian troupe 
i was thinking of joining,” this gushing damsel 
continued. “ He said——” ‘ 

But Mra. Lanyen could bear this no longer. 
The very presence of her daughter seemed like a 
personal wrong to her, while every word the girl 
uttered was like @ cruel stab to her vanity and 
pride ; for it showed how Ethel Lanyon must 
have been neglected when her highest ideals were 
cascing wasters and circus managers, 

“If you have nothing better to talk about than 

he compliments paid you by vulgar people, Ethel, 
you had better be silent,” ehe said, with cold | 
astern distinctness. 
ithel looked at her for a moment as the stern | 
reproof fell upon her ears, then turned to Miss 
Martingale, who was looking at her rather severely, 
and very gracefully eaid to her,— 

“TI beg your pardon if I have been talking too 
much, but it is euch a wonderful sensation to be 
really fcee from school, for the first time in my 


“The change must be very great for you, aud I Then, seeing the blank look of serio-comic 


I can quite understand that you fee! a little 
excited in consequence ; by the way, we are all 
going to Kynance Cove to-morrow, and there will 

plenty of room for yon in the carriage, if you 
will go with us.” 

“Oh, thank you; I shall enjoy it so very 
much,” was the eager reply. 

And she would have said much more, but a 
glance at her grandfather’s face warned her to be 
silent, 

The edmiral was beginning to realise the 
very serious reaponsibility.he had incurred in 
telegraphing for his granddaughter on the 
mere inipulse of the moment, and without frst 
of all obtaining the consent of her mother. 
Not that Mrs, Lanyon would have given it, 
though it was plainly apparent from the girlie 
own story that she would inevitably have got 
herself into some serious scrape if she had 
been kept at echool much longer. So the old 
sailor felt that he must make the best of the 
situation ; but he resolved to give Ethel some 
very strict orders as to her behaviour for the 
future. 

“Had you a very fatiguing journey }” asked 
Theo Martindale, in a comparatively low tone, 
as he observed that the girl by his side was be- 
coming restless, and would certainly not be long 
without committing some fresh gaucherie or other 
unless somebody charitably interposed. 

**Oh, no; {0 was very pleasant,” she replied, 
in a louder tone than was necessary. 

Then, observing that her mother darted a 
quick angry look at her, she asked Theo, in a 
more subdued voice : 

‘Do you always speak in whispers in this 
house {” 


“ We are uot speaking in whispers,” he replied, | 


quietly ; “but if we all raised our voices as— 
forgive me for making the remark—you did just 
now, it would make a dreadful noise, while in 
this tone we can all talk without any of us inter- 
fering with the cumfort of the reat,’ 

“Oh, I see,” was the slowly uttered assent, 


; Then ina kind of stage whisper that could be 


distinetly heard by every person at table, she 
asked : 

‘ Will there be lots of fun in going to Kynance 
to-morrow ?” 

*T hope ao,” was the reply. 

‘We are going in a big waggonette, arén’t 
we?” wae the next question, 

‘ Yes,” 

“] wonder if T mighd sit on the box and help 
to drive; do you think they would let me?” 

“J wouldn’t make the suggestion if I were 
you,” sxid Theo ina low tone, but with a very 
solemn countenance, 

“But why not; there is no harm in driving, 
is there? Oh, I should go like it, Oo you know 
I believe I could drive tandem as well as any 
man?” 

She said this in such an earnest tone of 
simple faith that Theo Martindale felt called 
upon to exercise all his self-control to prevent 
himeelf from screaming with laughter; while 
Mrs. Lanyon, who could not help overhearing her 
daughter's unlucky observations, was cearly 
beride herself with rage. 

It certainly was mortifying for a woman, s0 
closs upon forty as she was, and yet who was 
so well-preserved that but for her avgry frowns 
she might have passed for five-and-twenty, to 
be suddenly covfrouted with this very mature 
acd still more objectionable daughter. 

Even Theo Martindale, who certainly did not 
love her, felt some compassion for the widow, 
and he tried to repreas Miss Ethel’s exuberance 
to the utmost extent of his power, 

“What o time those unlucky governesses of 
hera must have had,” he thought compassionately 
before the dinner was quite over; “and what a 
precious handful the admiral and her mother 





memory, that I am half wild with delight. I 
shall learn to behave myself better when I get 
more used to my freedom.” 


There was something so winning in the girl's | 


open frankness and utter absence of conven- 
tionality that the old lady's heart softened 
towards her, while Kate, out of sheer good 
nature, hastened to eay,--- 


will have now,” 

| At this point the sigaal was given for the ladies 

to rise from table and leave the room ; but Ethel 

showed no inclination to stir, 

| Theo whispered s few words to her, but instead 
of instantly rising she said: 

| “ But don’t want to go yet, I haven't finished 


i! my peach, 


| dismay on the you 


man’s face, she turned to 
look at hor grandfather, and little as she knew 
his countenance she saw that he wea terribly 
annoyed with her, do she sprang to her feet, 
} but inatead of taking her discomfiture in silence, 
as almost any other girl would have done, she 
{threw up her hands in an attitude of despair 
| ug she exclaimed : 
| “There! I've done something dreadful again. 
| I know I have.” 
| And, 80 saying, she literally ran out of the 
room 

“This is awful |" groaned the admiral, wiping 
the perspiration from his hot forehead, “I had 
no idea she was such an uncivilized hoyden, or 
I think I should have left hor at school for the 
reat of hor days.” ‘ 

‘* Oh, she'll tone down in time,” sald Sir Oriel 
coneolingly ; “her mother will pretty quickly 
take her impulsive ways out of her.” 

“Mrs. Lanyon seemed to be utterly dumb- 
foncded at her daughter's arrival,” observed 
Fermor ; “aud, for my part, I certainiy was 
astonished to see a great girl like thab puo in 
her appearance in such a character, for Ifrs, 
Lanyon always gsve me and everybody elas the 
impression that ber daughter was « mere child.” 

"Yes, that was a nice little piece of fiction that 
the kept up ail along, and meant to keep up 
still,” responded the admiral drily, “‘and I’m 
almost sorry that I interfered ; but the girl had 
had so much of schoo! that it euddenly occurred 
to me the other evening that I'd put a stop to 
it, and I sent for her withoud coneulting her 
mother, and a nice hole I have got myself into, 
'itseems, By Jove, what is that?” ¢ 

He might well ask the question, for zomething 
like a scene, and chat a very noisy one, was 
evidently taking place in the drawing-room. 


} 


CHAPTER VI, 


“How dared you leave school without my 
rmission {” demanded Mra. Tanyon fiercely of 
er daughter, a: the girl followed the other Isdies 
into the drawing-room, her temper by no means 
unruffied, 

* Law | ma, I’m not a child,” retorted Ethel, 
flinging herself lumpfly into an arm-chair: “I 
should have left school of my own accord in 
week or two if grandfather hadn’t sent for me ; 
but at he did telegraph for me to come, of course 
Icame. I should have done so all the eame if 
you bad said I wasn’t to.” 

And Miss Ethel Lanyon smiled as she made 
this statement, as though it were just the right 
and proper thing to say under the cireumstancer. 
Her mother could scarcely contain herself with 
fury, and she turned to Kate ing ig hoping 
to invoke her aid in enforcing her maternal 
authority. - i 

But Miss Killigrew was deeply interested in 
a novel she had previously been reagrnt and old 
Miss Martindale had settled herself in her owa 
particular arm-chair with » handkerchief thrown 
over her face, intent upon taking her customary 
forty winks,” before the gentlemen cante in ; 
and mother and daughter were thus tacitly left 
to "fight it out ” without any assistance from 
outeiders. 

“Your grandfather had no right to send for 
you without coneultiog me, and I shall insist 
upon your going back to school to-morrow 
morning,” said Mire, Lanyon, trying te speak 
with calmness and authority, ‘ 

“You may insist upon what you like, mother, 
but I shan’t go,” waa the coolly defiant response. 
“ I’ve had quite enough of school, and I wont 
have any more of it, so I tell you. I am going 
to live with my grandfather, so I shan’t be always 
with you to let people know how old you are. I 
dare say you are very sorry that I came into the 
world at all; but as I am here I mean to stop a* 
long as I cau, and to make myself as comfortable 
ag possible under the circumstances, Some girls 
would almost break their hearts because their 
mother had so little motherly love for them ; 
but now I have seen you, ma, I’m not likely to 
do that.” Pi 
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The taunt stung Mrs. Lanyon, but it did not 
soften her, 

She felt defeated and baffled ; she knew, also, 
that she had\ made herself ridiculous; and 
though she could nob retrieve the past she was 
determined nob to patiently accept her altered 
circumstances, for it was quite certain that with 
such a very much grown-up daughter she could 
no longer pass for a young woman. 

“You are like your father,” sneered the mother 
malignantly ; “insolent, ill-bred, and selfish to 
the last degree.” 

Before the words were well out of her mouth, 
she ; regretied she had uttered them, for ber 
daughter was more like a good-vatured eavage 
than a well-disciplined bread-and- butter miss, 
such as modern boarding schools produce ; and 
the girl now sprang to her feet, tall and volup- 
tuous in form, but with every limb and. feature 
quivering with passionate indignation, 

“Shame on you, mother!” ehe cried, vehe- 
mently ; “shame on you to speak of my dead 
father like that. You who made his life miser- 
able, you who disappointed his dearest hopes, 
you”——and frem lond, passionate tones she 
dropped her voice toa threatening whieper as she 
hissed—" who [have heard it hinted, helped to 
shorten his days,” 

She extended her hand with an accusing ges- 
ture as she uttered there last words; and Mrs, 
Lanyon, shrinking back in affright, glanced to- 
wards the door, and saw her father-in-law upon 
the threshold, 

Her ‘first impulee.as her daughter spoke was 
torush to the old man and upbraid him for the 
course he had taken; but whew she saw that he 
must have heard what Ethel had said the 
mother threw up her arms, and flinging herself 
npon a couch, began to sob and cry as though 
she were overcome with violent hysteria. 

{tb was Kate Killigrew’s turn to ‘interfere 


now. 

She, the actual if not the nominal hostess, had 
put up with quite as much moise and anuoyance 
as she felt inclined to submit to; and as she now 
quietly laid down her book she walked over to 
the widow's side, and said firmly though 
juietly,-—« 

“You had better_go to your own room, Mrs, 
Laayon, until you feel calmer, I would not on 
any consideration have invited my cousin to dite 
here to-night if lcould have supposed he would 
have to witness a scene like this.” 

Mrs. Lanyou pulled herself together ar though 
she had been a piece of mechanism made to ex- 
pand or contract at. pleasure by s.mply touchin 
a spring ; and, hastily drying her eyes, she sai 
in a low tone, 

“T am quite calm now; it shan’t occur again I 
promise you,” 

Then she went over to.a distant corner of the 
lopg room snd. opening a large volume of engra- 
vings she soon’ became, to all appearances, com- 
pletely absorbed in its contents. 

As for Ethel Lanyon she threw off her tragic 
attitude almost as soon ae Katherine epoke, and 
walking over to the piano she sat down and began 
to play, 

Music was certainly not this young lady's 
forte, but.she could play a rattliog dance tune 
or a lively march, and anything at this moment 
wat a welcome diversion to Kate, who perceived 
that the gentlemen had come hurriedly from the 
dining-room attracted by the noise occasioned by 
the quarrel between mother and daughter, 

Being in the ¢rawing-room they. could not’ 
very well leave it again, and Theo Martindale 
with Ralph Fermor made their way to the piano 
while Sir Oriel took’a chalr by the side of Kate, 
and the admiral seated himself near old Miss 
ye 

Lanyon was thux jeitaione ig recover from 
her agitation; to pha of face the presént, and to 
made up her mind.as to what eteps she should 
take for the future, 

Theo left the piano after a while and sat down 
and watched the widow, who was trying very 


hard to regain-a semblance of good temper 4nd |’ 


to naake the best of the situation. 
“I’'e rather hard on her after all,” are 


‘doesn't get on with her atall, I'll see if Tcan't 





\) 
the young fellow a few seconds later ; “ ty 
expect her uncompromising duckling, and she | 


patch up like a truce between them, 
and complete reconciliation may afterwards 
follow.” 

Theu he took a cup of tea and carried it over 
wa Lanyon, and seating himself near her, 
said ; 

“You don’t look very well this evening.” 

“No; how can I be well?” she asked plain- 
tively. “Isn't it enough to break my heart to 
ri ery girl, and to see her behave as she is 

joing ¢” 

‘* Really, I must say I think you are taking a 
singular view of matters, Mra, Lanyon,” expostu- | 
lated the young man; “ Miss Lanyon is your 
daughter, I presume.” 

“Yes, unhappily—I wish she was not.” 

“ That may be, but you cannot alter faste, and 
frankly I think she has something to complain of 
in having been kept at school so long, and I am 
afraid it was not & very well-chosen one.” 

“ But what could I do?” asked the widow, 
helplessly.. ‘‘I am not rich, and | have no house 
of my own, and—and Erhel was no companion to 
me at any time, and now--oh, what shail I do 
with her?” 

“J should inaagine that the Admiral intends 
his granddaughter to live with him,” suggested 
Theo; “but whatever arrangements may be 
made, it is scarcely the tire to discuss them 
now. I heard Kate expressing her doubts aa to 
whether or not our little excursion can come off 
to-morrow. Of course, if you object to your 
daughter's presence, the proposed visit to Ky- 
nance mey a8 well be given up at once.” 

* Oh, no; of course I must not let my sorrows 
interfere with the pleasure of others,” said Mra, 
Lanyon, with the sweet resignation of a martyr. 
“Tusust not think of myself; 1 must bear my 
own burden, I don’t feel equal to talking to 
Kate on the subject myself ; but will you assure 
her that there shall be nothing unpleasant said 
or done by me to-morrow?” 

‘Twill, and—if I may venture a suggestion— 
I think you could soon mould your daughter to | 
be more like yourself if you were to have a little 
patience with her, J fear you must have been 
deceived a8 to the class and character of the 
school you sent her to.” 

“Yes; I am quite sure I was, I will try to 
follow your suggestion, Mr. Martindale, Ib is 
very kind of you totake so much interest in my | 
daughter and me,” | 

She drooped her eyelids as she spoke. 

For the life of her she could not help coquet- | 
ting with this man, whose admiration she had | 
vainly sought to win ; and upon whom, in spite 
of all her seeming failures, she was still ready to 
believe she had made some impression. 

The very hope of conquest put her in a good 
temper; and, thoagh she would have much pre- ; 
ferred winning Sic Oriel to this comparatively | 
poor man, still she was quite conscious of the | 
fact that she had no time to lose; and though 
there might be as good fish in the sea as ever came | 
out of it she was beginning to fear lest her ne} 
when drawn in would always be empty. i 

So she smiled plisintively and sighed, and | 
allowed Theo Martindale to bring her a second | 
cup.of tea, and before he returned Ralph Fer- 
mor joined her, and she was seen talking with | 
much animation to both of the young men, and 
she related some bright, witty little stories which 
Theo had certainly beard before; but she told 
them so well that he was quite content to listen 
to them as though they now fell upon his ears 
for the first time: 








CHAPTER VIL. 


AT ten o'clock the next morning the brake 
with its four horses was at the door, and Kate 
Killigrew with her arat and Mre, Lanyon were 
juat getting into it, attended by Sir Oriel Gray- 
stock, Ralph Fermor, and Theo Martinodale when 
Admiral Lanyon and his granddaughter burriedly 
tame up the avenue that led to the’ house, 

e@ cld sailor’s face was dushed with anger, 
thesoulof punctuality, and the party: 
had hed to start at half-past ‘nine, 

» “@ood-moriting, Admiral ; we were going to 











call ab your house on our, way to see if anything 
had happened to you,” ssid Kate, kindly, 

“Ip would have served us right if you had 
gone without us,” said the old sailor, trying 
hard to clear the cloud of anger from his face. 
“But it’s the first and the last time that I’ve 
been or shall be unpunctual, If I'd known that 
Ethel was going to take so long figuring before 
the gloss I should have come away without her, 
and I'll do it the next time.” 

“T'm sure I hayen’t been ro very long dreas- 
ing,” pouted Ethel. “I couldn’t get ma’s dress 
to ft me without so much pinning and manage- 
ment, and at schoo! we girls always helped each 
other to dress, and I'd nobody this morning to 
help me.” 

Kate eaid nothing, for she felt annoyed at the 
whole party beving been kept waiting by this 
girl’s dilatoriness ; but Mra. Lanyon said quietly, 
though with some severity,— 

** You must learn to dress without help, and 
to dress in time, Ethel, or, in future, you will 
certainly be left behind, You have no right to 
tax the good nature of obher people ag you have 
done this morning.” 

Ethel looked round for sympathy, and had 
she secn an encouraging emile upon any face she 
would at once have become rebellious, 

Bat the gentiomen were talkivg te each other, 
or to the ladies, aud all except her mother care- 
fully avoided looking at her, so there was no 
helo for the gi:! but submission, and she said 
rather ungraciously, — 

“ Well, Vil try aot to be late again,” 

Then she intimated her desire to ride on the 
front seat, but here again she was, as she termed 
it, “put down” by her mother, and she had, 
therefore, to get in behind with the rast of the 
ladies, 

It is true that Sir Oriel and the admiral wer: 
both of them satisfied to be among the Jadiee 
while the two other men were on the box seat ; 
but this was no consolation, since the baronet had 
taken little or uo notice of her on the previous 
night, and seemed even legs inclined to devote 
bimeelf to her arousement this morning, while 
her grandiather was still too angry with her to 
pay her much attention, and she was like her 
mother in one characteristic ab least -— she 
hungered after the notice of every man she 


met. 

Now Miss Ethe! bad, to vee her own expression, 
been “pretty weil sat upon” since she left the 
Grove on the previous evening, and she was never 
less disposed to efface herself than on the present 
o¢caaion. 

Directly they reached home her grandfather 


| had talked to her seriously, and tried hard to 


impress her. with a eanse of the enormity of her 
conduct, snd the absolute necessity of conciliating 
her mother. 

The next morning, almost before she had 
opened her eyes, her mother came into her bed- 
room, and, though she showed every desire to be 
ss kind and amiable as she could to her trouble. 
some daughter, ahe lectured Ethel so severely 
about her behaviour that the gir!, though she 
said little, felt strongly inclined to rebel, 


i especially when assured that if sho did not soon 


change for the better she would he sent away to 
school] again. 

However, the young lady’s fast rising anger 
was disarmed for the time by the unezpected 
present of a very elegant costume that happened 
to be a little too large for Mrs. Lanyon herself, 
and tha’ lady then returned to the Grove, 

After all this lecturing Ethel had used up the 
lash grain of her grandfather's patience by the 
way in which ehe had kept him and his friends 
waiting for her, and his remarks on the eubjecd 
had been more forcible than flattering. 

The drive from Falmouth to Kynanee affords 
some splendid views of fine scenery, and had 
Ethel been on the box seat she would have 
thoroughly enjoyed the ; ride but, as it was, she 
chose to feel hereelf ill-ueed and to look sulky, 
while she watched Kate Killigrew, Sir Criel 
Graystock, and her mother, who sat on the 
opposite seat to her. 

There was plenty of room in the great carriage, 
which was constructed to hold eight persons 
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comfortably, and teu at a push, and as it was 
there were only six. 

Mrs. Lanyov had taken the further seas on one 
side with old Miss Martindale facing her, but she 
had counted on haviog the baronet next to her, 
while she thought Kate or her own daughter 
would be on his other side. 

In thie, however, she was mistaken ; the ap- 
moira! took his eeat next to Misa Martindale, Kate 
sat next to herself, Ethel sat by her grandfather 
and next the door, and Sir Oriel faced the school- 
girl and sat next to his cousin, 

The consequence was that che widow could not 
talk to the baronet without leaning before Kate, 
who sat between them. 

This was mortifying, but there was some com- 
penfation ir the fact that Theo Martindale was 


on the box just above her, and ehe was able’ 


to keep up a kind of whispered flirtation with 
hiui. 

‘I am told by grandfather to model my 
manners and behaviour upon the same lines as 
my mother,” reflected Ethel, bitterly, as she 
watched her parent; “and my mother’s sole 
aim and object in life seems to be to get as 
much attention and attract as much admiration 
as @he can. Weil, perhaps I can imitate her 
so far.” 

She was soon roused from this unpleasant 
frame of mind, however ; for when they reached 
the wide desolate-looking waste called Goonhilly 
Down the carriage was pulled up, while Theo 
Martindale alighted to gather some of the 
pretty white heath (rica vaguns) that is eaid 
to be the rarest and most beautiful of all our 
English heaths, and that grows only io this part 
of Cornwall. 





' 
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paid to others, and proportionately ready to 
consider any act of the kind an intentional slight 
to herself. 

Unconscious of the smouldering rage they were 
leaving behind them, the rest of the party made 
their way blithely enough round the corner -of 
the rock to the land-locked amphitheatre which 
they had come to visit, and that was now deserted 
by the waver, 

The smooth yellow sand was firm and pleasant 
to walk upon, but the guide warned them they 
would not have much time to spare, for the tide 
would soon return, and while they thought them- 
selves in perfect safety their retreat might be 
cut off by the incoming waters. 

This caution filled Ethel with wild eavitement; 
there was real danger, she was told, but she did 
not believe it. 

As she looked at the mighty masses of black 
rock, veined with green and white, and splashed 
with red, polished by the almost perpetual 
friction of the waves, and uow glistening in the 
sunlight like gigantic geme, she could not realize 
that the tide would soon leave little but their 
suminits visible. 

The others might waste their time in visiting 
the caves, but she made up her mind to gather 
wild asparagus from the very top of Asparagus 
Island itself, and pay a visit to the more easily 
accessible ‘ Devil's Bellows” on her way. 

Her wild spirits seemed to infect Theo 
Martindale, and he went scrambling up the 
rocks with her, getting over euch rough, slippery 
places that Admiral Lanyon, old sailor as he 
was, more that, once called oud to warn them to 
be careful. But Ethel only laughed. 

The towering black cliffs which lined the 


He handed a large bunch into the carriage | shore, and the fringe of white foam with which 
for geveral inspection, and then he selected a {| the restless waves continually adorned their 


few sprays, and, to the widow's intense vexa- 
tion, carried them round to her daughter, ob- 
serving, as he handed them to the delighted 
zirl,— 

“The view from the box-seat ia very much 
finer than you can get from where you are, Miss 
Lanyon ; and as we are now quite out of sight 
of Mrs. Grundy | will change seate with you, if 
you like.” 

Ethel glanced at Kate, who said, kindly,— 

‘* You had better accept the offer. Mr, Fermor 
will take every carp of you, I am sure.” 

Ethel needed no further encouragement, and 
in a few seconds she had clambered up to the 
box before Theo could help her. 

“ What a big untrained child she is,” eaid Kate, 
in a low tone to Sir Oriel, “1 do believe her 
faults are mostly on the surface, and that she 
really wishes to behave well.” 

“Tam sure of it,” assented the baronet, “and 
she will rapidly improve under your good in- 
fiuence. No amount of precept is equal to ex- 
ample.” 

Kate made no reply, but she blushed prettily 
at the implied compliment, and half turned away 
her head. 

They were not very long in reaching Kynance 
Cove, one of the most wildly picturesque spots on 
the coast. 

A steep path through a notch or chine in the 
serpentine cliffs led down to the shore ; it was 
cumbered with huge broken fragmenta of the 
same beautiful rock—the remains, it is said, of a 
cave that had fallen in ages ago—and the difficulty 
of scrambling over these water-worn fragments 
was euch that even the most active of the ladies 
required considerable assistance. 


Through no intentional neglect upon the part | 


of anyone—but partly because Ethel was at- 
tracting everybody's attention, more or less, by 
laughing merrily at the way in which they all 
rolled and stumbled over smooth and slipping 
pieces of serpentine rock not big enough to climb 
but still too large to be lightly stepped over, and 
partiy from the fact that old Miss Martindale 
required a good deal of help—it just happened 
that Mra, Lanyon was lefo to take care of 
herself. 

Under ordinary circumstances she would have 
thought little or nothing of this, and would have 
taken capital care of her own ankles ; but several 
things had, during the last few days, conspired 





| inclined to loiter. 


feet, exercised a kind of fascination upon the 
emancipated schvol-girl—a fascination that was 
not altogether devoid of terror. 

And, meanwhile, Kate Killigrew waz think- 
ing that this was the very happiest day of her 
life, 

Many times before had she visited Kynance 
Cove,. but never had ite weird savage beauty 
atruck her so forcibly as it did to-day. 


This might have been because the weather | 


wat fine, and she was in exceptionally good 
spirits; or it might have been because Sir 
Oriel Grayatock showed his deep and strong 
regard for her in so many ways, and in such 
an unmistakable manner. 

That she liked her cousin Kate would have 
been very ready to admit, but she was not so 
well-prepared to confess even to herself that she 
loved him, 

For she had only known him personally a few 
days, and, though she had often heard of him, the 
impression left upon her mind by the reports 
that had reached her was that he was hard, over- 
bearing, and tyrannical, besides being graspingly 
selfish and intensely mean. 

That these reports had come from an un- 
friendly source, of course, she knew, and she 
could now judge for herself that most of the 
charges were unfounded ; atill the convictions 
of months canuet be eradicated in a day, and 
Kate was seriously alarmed at finding that she 
was very nearly in love with a man of whom auch 
harsh things had been «aid. 

When a girl admits to herself that she is very 
nearly in love with a man we may be certain 
that she has not very far to go before she ia quite 
so ; while Sir Oriel himself was so far gone that 
only the dread of a refusal if he ventured to 


| propose on so short an acquaintance kept him 


from speaking. 

These ‘“‘two lovers lost in a dream” failed 
to take much notice of what became of their 
friends ; indeed, they seemed rather inclined to 
avoid the others, and they loitered about study- 
ing and admiring the wonderful beauties of the 
Cove from various points of view until one of the 
many tourists who were sight-seeing like them- 


selves warned them that retreat would soon be 


cut off by the incoming tide. 
“Don’t let us lose any time,” said Kate, 


“You don’t Enow how 








nervously, as she saw that her cousin was now | 


to make her particularly jealous of attention | treacherous the tide is here; while we think 








we.are quite safe, and have plenty of time before 
us, we may be surrounded with deep water, and 
no boat can come to our help ; indeed, I don’t 
think there is a boat on the coast nearer than 


Polpeer. 

“Yet I feel reluctant to leave this place,” 
replied Sir Oriel, glancing in mute admiration 
at the wild beauty around him. “I. seem to 
have an uncomfortable presentiment of evil, like 
a cold chili upon me; I hope that nothing dis- 
agreeable is going to happen. Do you believe in 
presentiments ?' 

‘*T believe that you and I will get a good 


| drenching if we don’t get drowned, unless you 


come on faster,” said Kate, anxiouely. 

Then, seeing she was really in earnest, her 
cousin quickened his steps, and the couple man- 
aged to reach a place of safety with nothing more 
serious to complain of than a few splashes. 

“T suppose the admiral or your aunt has met 
some friends,” remarked Sir Oviel, as he and 
Kate scrambled up the steep incline from the 
Cove towards the spot whieh had been selected 
for the luncheon. 

She glanced in the direction indicated, and saw 
& group of people composed of some of her own 
party, and some s(rangere who were in conversa- 
tion with them, and she said carelessly,—- 

“Yes, I wonder whom they bave met-—perhaps 
they are friends of mine; let us make haste and 
joia them.” 

Sir Oriel sighed, but he had no reasonable 
objection to offer; and then the two cousins 
went on together to meet what might be an 
element of discord between them, and of danger 
to both of them. 





CHAPTER VIIL 


“ Mrss Kate, how charmed I am that we meet 
once again,” said a tail, handsome, military-look- 
ing man, as he took the young lady's hand, and 
held it in a firm, warm ure, 

“Max!” exclaimed Kate Killigrew, in couch 
surprise, and not without some little agitation. 
“f—I am almost out of breath with climbing 
this steep cliff,” she gasped ; then, slowly re- 
covering, she introduced the stranger to her 
cousin as Herr von Kubenstein. 

The two men bowed as coldly and atifily as if 
they had each swallowed a ramrod that refused 
to be digested, and then Kate said,— 

“Who is up there with my aunt besides our 
own party ?” 

And she looked towards a group of people on 
the hill, for as yet she was still far from the top 
of the ascent, and the young German had come 
to meet her. 

“There is my sister, Bertha, and her friend, 
Madame Myer, and there is the Count von 
Krutzen, We had come here to ace the lovely 
scenery, and lo! whom should we find seated on 
a block of stones, very ead, and with tears in her 
eyes, but Mrs. Lanyon.” * 

“ But how came you to know Mra, Lanyon ? 
acked Kate,in surprise. “I had never heard of 
her when I met you three years'ago.” 

“Three years! is it so long?!” Then he 
etighed. But as no auswer was made to this 
remark he seemed to recollect himself, and 
said,—- ; 

“Mrs. Lanyon! Ab, yes. I knew her in 
London a long time ago. She fancied she could 
write books, and she was studying German, and 
I met her again in Germany. One does so often 
meet people one knows. The world is so small 
one cannot lose one’s self or one’s friends.” 

“Then you found Mrs, Lanyon just now 
shedding tears,” returned Kate, drily, “‘ Had she 
met with any misfortunes?” i 

“No, I think not, except that she was alone, 
was the quiet reply ; “but her tears soon gave 
place to smiles,” he went. on, with veiled irony. 
* And then her father came up to us, aud I was 
introduced, and then I had the felicity of knowing 
that you were near me.” 

“Mrs. Lanyon’s father-in-law you meau, I 
suppose!” said Kate; coldly. 

Then she turned to Sir Oriel, aud re- 
marked,— i 

“Our party seems to be a good bit. scattered. 
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I hope none of them have been thoughtless 
enough to remain in the Cove until the tide over- 
took them.” 

“Surely not,” responded her cousin. 

But the bare euggestion made them turn to 
look back, and then an exclamation of terror 
escaped from Kate’s lips. 

“Look there!” she gasped; “look over on 
Asparagus Island ; don’) you see a man and a 
woman there?” 

“Yea, I see them; they seem comfortable 
enough,” replied Sir Oriel, with « smile. 

“Comfortable!” groaned Kate, "the water 
must now be many feet deep at the place 
where we got eplashed, and there they are 
sitting quite unconscious of their situation. 
What is to be done?” 

"I don’t see what can be done, unless they 
wait for the next tide,” replied Sir Oriél, with 
a troubled look on his face. “The top of the 
island can never be covered with water }” 

‘T don’t know, but I suppose not,” was the 
doubtful reply; “and happily the sea is now 
comparatively calm. Ah! here comes Mr, 
Fermor, perhaps he can tell us what to do.” 

A few minutes later Ralph Fermor joined 
them, 

He had been picking up some specimens of 
the beautifully veined serpentine, and had not 
observed what had become of the rest of his 
party till he recognized some of them on the 


Then he had set off to join them. Kate's 
question as to whether the great masa of rock 
in the centre would be covered by the tide made 
him*turn to look at it. 

“No,” be replied, slowly ; “I don’t think it 
is ever quite covered, but Martindale and Mies 
Lanyon will be jolly miserable sitting up there 
without anything to eat or drink until the 
tide goes out again, bub unless they get iu a 
flurry I should think they are safe enough ; in 
any case, we can’t help them.” 

Then he turned to continue the ascent, and 
the others followed him, observing thad the 
couple on the island were still seated ina kind 
of natural holldw, their faces turned seaward, 
and to all appearances as much at their case as 
if they had been seated in a bower of roses a 
— miles away from old Oceanus and his 
tides. 

Kate. and her cavaliers soon reached the 
summit of the Tor Balk, or “Tar Box,” as the 
people about there call the lofty hill which 
bounds Kynance Cove on the side towards the 
Lizard, and there they found Admiral Lanyon, 
with the two ladies temporarily in his charge, 
and the German ladies and gentleman to whom 
his daughter-in-law had introduced them. 

Kate. Killigrew’s greeting of Bertha von 
Rubenstein was friendly though not effusive, 
and she was calmly polite to the other two 
members of their party, to whom she was 
formally introduced, 

She was about to speak of her anzisty with 
regard to the couple on the island. when Mies 
Martindale said : 

"My dear Kate, I have ordered the servants 
to get the luncheon ready at once, and I have 
just been telling Fraulein von Rubenstein 
that we shall be very glad if she and her 
friends will join us. I remember that the 
Rubensteins were friends of yours at one time,” 
she added in a lower tone. 

Kate’s face flushed painfully, but she bowed 
gracefully, intimating that the guests were 
welcome; but Sir Oriel Grays could not 
help observing the start of surprise which Bertha 
von Rubenstein gave when the idea dawned upon 
her mind that Kate Killigrew was really the 
hoetess on this occasion. 

Her anxiety about Theo and Ethel was too 
great, however, to allow Kate to sit down 

uietly with her friends, and she anxiously told 
the admiral and Mrs. Lanyon what troubled 
her, The old sailor was as much worried at 
what he saw ag she herself was, but Ethel’s 
mother, after looking coolly at her hopeful 
offspring through an opera glass, remarked : 

“They'll get very hungry and very cold before 
they can join us, but they are safe enough if 
they don’t lose their heads.” 





Then she turned to look at the luncheon 
which was being out upon the white cloth 
laid on the the wel!-trained servants, 

"Do you know we have been what you English 
call awfully sold by finding we could not get any- 
thing to drink more palatable than tea or lemon- 
adeat that shed down there which the good 
people do calla refreshment room,” said Max von 
Rubenstein with « grimace, as he caught sight of 
some golden-n bottles in the hands of a 
servant, 

“Oh, we know what to expect,” replied Kate; 
‘and we always take care to be well provisioned 
when we come here; but Ido wish we could 
communicate with those two on the rocks, Iam 
so much afraid Mise Lanyon will get frightened 
and perhaps lose her presence of mind, and 
then we doo’t know what might might happen.” 

“They do at last see the fix they are in,’ said 
Sir Oriel, who had been intently watching the 
couple, ‘‘and, by Jove, they mean to climb down 
the rock; what an absurd thing to do. They 
are perfectly safe where they are. Here, Fer- 
mor, suppose we go down to the cove and 
ascertain if any help can be sent to them,” 

" All right,” was the reply ; aud then the two 
young men set off at as rapid a pace as the 
nature of the ground would permit, 

“Who is that gentleman?” asked Bertha von 
Rubenstein of. Kate, as her syes {followed the 
young Baronet. 

“* That is Sir Oriel Graystock, my cousin,” was 
the reply. 

“Ah;-a pretty name; and he ia rich, of 
course }” was the next question. 

* Heis not poor,” was the reply, ‘ but I don’t 
think he is very rich,” 

Kate Killigrew’s previous acquaintance with 
the Von Rubensteing was very simple. 

Three years ago, when she was between eight- 


teen and nineteen, she had spent several months | 


in a smali German town with a distant relative 
of her mother’s. 

At this time, her sister, who was several years 
older than herself, and Mr. David Killigrew were 
both living ; and Kate, instead of beiag « great 
heiress, was only possessed of « modest income of 
three hundred a year. 

Here she met the Yoo Rubensteins, who lived 
in an old half-ruined castle, and here poor Kate 
learnt the first sad lesson of love. 

At first things went smoothly enough, for 
Kate was believed to be much more wealthy than 
she really was, and Max was very genuinely in 
love with the fair English maiden ; but when 
marriage came to be spokeu of, and settlements 
were talked about, it became only too evident 
that the Von Rubensteins were bitterly disap- 
pointed ; and Max, yielding to the representations 
of his family, broke off the engagement. 

Immediately after this Kate returned to Eag- 
land, and then followed the death of her sister, 
in consequence of which she became possessed of 
the Grove ; and the death of other relatives, par- 
ticularly old David Killigrew, had made her the 
possessor of landed property and money to a very 
considerable amount ; so that she was now an ex- 
ceedingly wealthy woman. 

Oddly enough, the Von Rubeneteins had come 
across her name in connection with some mines ; 
and as Max had failed to make a wealthy alliance 
in the interval brother and sister both thought 
the chance of renewing the old engagement with 
Kate Killigrew might be worth trying. 

There had been nothing unpleasant in the rup- 
ture betweet the youug people beyond the disa- 

ble question of money, and as Max had 
seemed to yield to his family, and to be a victim 
to the prudence of his relatives rather than to his 
own cupidity, he and his sister felt that they 
— seek out Kate and renew her acquaintance 
with a very good grace. 

They had not intended to call at the Grove for 
a day or two, trusting to some chance and infor- 
mal meeting, though they scarcely expected that 
meeting to come about so soon as it had done, 


(Continued on page 307.) 











Tr is said that the best walking pace is seventy- 
five steps per minute, 





AS IT FELL UPON A DAY. 


CHAPTER XIX, 


Anne Huntury had a feelivg of nervousness 
amounting to pain upon her as she went down 
from Rachel’s room to join her mother and 
Bastian; she dreaded the ting between 
Rachel and her cousin. 

Anne was.rather givea to judge Rachel’s acts 
by a standard of her own imagination ; she was, 
in truth, very far indeed from knowing or under- 
standing her brilliant young sister as she really 
could be, 

Her nervousness on this occasion was quite 
unneceasary, She had not been in the drawing- 
room more than five minutes before Rachel 
followed her, 

Lady Castletown, save that she was a little 
quieter in manner, as befitted the anxiety she 
had eustained over Eleanor, was exactly her same 
old self with Bastian ; she let her hand rest in 
his a moment, and looked at him half quneteally, 
half impertineatly—in a way that was peculiarly 
her own, and very dear to him, 

**So you have come back as mysteriously 
as you went! What have you been doing, 
Bastian, do confeas? Do you know I have been 
consumed with curiosity, and I have imagined all 
sorts and kinds of things.” 

Anne drew her breath more comfortably as 
she heard this speech—she even laughed 
slightly. 

* And you in your turn can imagine what 
Rachel’s imagination has been,” she said to 
Bastian; “ I had no intention of being mys- 
terious |” 

Bastian answered ; his voice and manner was 
grave, almost to constraiut ; the news Aune had 

iven him had been a great shock, He, felt he 
Fardly knew why exactly, as if he were standing 
on the edge of a precipice, 

Rachel gave him a little blow with her fan. 

"Now you have to devote yourself to dear 
Bunny for the whole week she is in town, Look 
at her ; she is prepared to adore you, although 
you have been euch a monster, and have neglected 
her so shamefully all this long time.’ 

Mre. Langridge made s tender deprecation of 
this. The near presence of her boy had worked 
a sort of illumiaaiion in her face, 

“Oh, no, Rachel, dear,” she said, most eagerly, 
“you must not say that. It is——” 

“No one says ‘no’ to me when I make a 
remark in my own house. Please remember thia 
all of you—I am the moet tyrannical creature in 
the world. Is dinner never going to be served }” 
Rachel cried, as, with a sudden sigh and change of 
manner from nonsense to impatience, she crossed 
the room to one of the windows, 

Bastian Lithgow was looking at her with some- 
thing like consternation. His ears were tuned to 
know the inflexion and suggestion that lay 
beneath every note of her sweet childish voice ; 
his eyes to read the meaning of every expression 
that travelled across the lovely face; yet, often 
as he had studied and grieved over the strange 
emotions, the ill-repressed bitterness and sorrow 
that her former life had been wout to bring, he 
bad never seen her lips wear the expression that 
now sat upon them ; he had uever seen those 
heavy dark lines round her eyes; he had never, 
in fact, known her in her present mood. 

He gathered in that very first instant that al! 
that had happened since he went away had been 
a tremendous mental shock to her, 

He could easily imagine that the lose of 
Eleanor was more than a pain to her. Ho had 
not studied Rachel so Jorg and so closely with- 
out understanding her capacity for joy and for 
sorrow. 

He had been unable to get at sny comfortable 
solution of the trouble from Anne, simply because 
Anne had so little to tell. 

He was terribly upset xbout the business; ik 
was a shock to him to rewember that it was his 
hand that had indirectly worked this trouble. 

If he had not been instrumental in bringing 
Eleanor Foster to the house Rachel would have 
been spared the annoyauce and the pain she wis 
now suffering. 
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He lookedacross the room te where she stood, a 
lovely little figure in her black dinner gown with 
shimmering jet making a eort-of will-’o-the-wisp 
effect in the mixture of twilight and frelight, 
and he moved suddenly over to her. 

‘You will be able to give me « few minutes 
quiet chat after dinner, Rachel! '’ he aaid- ques- 
tioningly, as he stood beside her, | 

She whisked herself round impatiently, as it | 

were . 
* Oh! Tam so sorry, Bastian, dear,” she said 
ia that same wonderfal pretence of her usual 
manner that was so cleverly done as to deceive 
almost him. “Tam horribly sorry, bub &ss00n 
as dinuer is over I shall have to rush away ; I 
have promized to go aud sit with Mrs, Hamilton 
for an hour this evening ; she ie so ill, poor dear, 
and then you will have to take Bunny home quite 
early; she is as tired now as she can be!” 

Bastion was silent av imetant. Her manner 
was terribly painful to Lim. Tt was the first time 
hehad ever known her toshrink from bia. Her 
old indifference bad been burtful, buat this was a 
thousand times worgs, 

“Y think ali the same I must ask you to give 
meone moment, Rachel. The matter is impera- 
tive!” 

Rachel yawned slightly. 

“Ght” she aaid, with arepetition of that im- 
patient sigh, “how tiresome you are, Bastian. 
Of course, I know you want to give me your ver- 
sion about Eleanor, but reaily 1 don’t ree that it | 
is quile necessary. She hos gone away, poor 
child, and there is an exd of the matter; except 
that of course I mean to do all and anything I 
can forhor, Anne has told me that you imagine 
that clerk, Mr. Robinson, cau tell us where ehe 
ise Please get me her address, Fur the rest, I 
am satisied.” 

But lam not,” Bastian answered her very 
sharply, and there war a tone in his voice 
Rachel bad never heard before ; it was stern, 
cold, authoritative, 

“ You must remember, Rachel, that toa certain 
extent I ara in a sense responsible for Miss Foster, 
not merely because I introduced her to you, and 
gob her an engagemert in your house, but 
because I-——"’ 

“Ah!” Rachel eried, interrupting him very 
cagually, ‘‘dinner av last! Go aud give your 
arm to your mother, Aune, 1 must be your 
cavalier. We are quite old frieads, you and I, so 
I can treat you without apy ceremony !” 

Mrs, Langridge laughed heartily at Rachel's 
nonsense, but neither Bastian nor Anne were 
ready torcspond to her frivolity. 

The man obeyed her without another word. He 
went up to hie mother, Jed her down the broad 
staircase, bending his tall head to. catch her 
words with an expression on his face that atirred 
Rachel’s heart, till a lump asemed to coms into 
her throat, and a mist rose over her eyes, 

Those words he had been saying, and the tone 
in his voice had run like a sword thrust through 
her sensitive, over-burdened heart, 

She trauelated them merely as reproach ; a 
reproach for her callousness asto Eleanor’s fate, 
and though she knew ehe deserved this reproach, 
she resented it most bitterly. 

“Te fs allas evident ag cau be,” she said. to 
hereelf, “ What on earth could have induced Anne | 
to imagine that idiotic idea about me? He likes 
me—oh ! yes, of course, anyone can see that, 
but love--and for me! Anne must have been 
out of her senses to have thought sucha thing!” 

She sat at the head of her table, and she 
laughed and chatted, and talked more nonsense 
than she had ever talked, but in all the daye of 
her old misery she had never known such mental 
suffering as she knew to-night. 

Mrs, Langridge was the only one who really | 
eujoyed the diuner, She saw nothing amiss. 
Enough for her that she had her dear boy near | 

] 
| 








her, and that her pleasure was being shared by 


Rachel and Anne; for next to Bastian the two 
givls were the largest sharers of her love and 
tenderness, 

Auue, shrewd as she was, was, of course, nob 
deeezred by Rachel's manner, but she attributed 
it te the conglomeration of circumstauces that 
had arisen, and she speedily assured berself that 


with Bastian’s retarn everything ‘would be 
smoothed down again, 

‘The suggestion that had wofked such havoc in 
Rachel's mind, that Bastian had something to do 
with Hleanor's trouble, was really so ridiculous 
to Anne Huntley when she recalled it, that she 
did not let herselfdwel! upon it any longer. 

It. was left for Bastian to suffer as Rachel was 
suffering.’ His pride had becx strangely hurt by 
ber manner. 

Without dreaming or imagining in the 
slightest. degree the odious thought that had 
been planted in her mind agains him, he felt 
that she did judge him a little severely, and 
though from any one else such a judgment might 
have been just, from Rachel he held it to be most 


ye 

¢ had been eo careful to explain to her 
his one and only motive in bringing Eleanor's 
case to her knowledge. He had again and again 
impressed on her that he had no personal know- 
ledge of Miss Foster, and she had fully accepted 
thie statement, 

Surely, he said to himeelf, after such an 
explanation Rachel should have acquainted him 
of being an accessory to the annoyance that had 
come. Yet it was only too evident ehe put the 
blame on him, 


Her point blank refusal to discuss the matter | 
| eagerly, expecting, hoping Bastian would make a 


with him left him in a very disagreeable position, 
and he could not quite understand her reasop 
for assuming such an attitude. 

He ate his dinner almost io silence. 

* Bastian i¢ such a chatterbox!” Rachel cried 
lightly once. ‘‘ Wake up, sir! tear your thoughts 
from the lovely, dusky-eyed maid of Spain, and 
give us some of your attention.” 

Bastian coloured and laughed faintly. 

“I believe I am a little tired,” he said 
hurriedly. 

Mrs. Langridge was immediately anxious. 

“And [ am quite sure you have one of your 
nasty headaches, my darling,” she said ; “you 
look so pale, and your eyes are quite heavy."’ 

“ Bastian is a bad sailor, Bunny, dear—you 
leave him to-night to recuperate, and to-morrow 
you won’t know him,” Rachel observed, 

She sat back in her chair and looked at him 
critically, He had certainly a worn and weary 
air to-night. He wae never handsome, and yet 
in such a moment as this there was to Rachel 
something indescribably attractive about him, 
To all women the sight of a man suffering strikea 
a note of incongruous pain. Bastian, as a rule, 
was so strong, so strepgth-giving. His métier 
was’ to protect, to support, to comfort, that any 
suggestion of weakness about him was something 
so unusual, it was not to be estimated all at once. 

The girl-woman who watched him now con- 
fessed to herself that never had she imagined 
it possible for one human creature to care for 
another as she now-cared for him, She was 
almost alarmed at the vehemence of her love ; it 
seemed to eweep her off her feet—to plunge her 
into a whirlwind of new strange thoughts, new 
and awful feelings. It was really most extra- 
ordinary how that first subtle touch of poison 
how that suggested lie of Giles Hamilton had 
been able to take such firm hold in Rachel's 
heart, 

Aune’s fierce champiouship of Bastian had 
shaken the doubt for a little while, but it was 
back again now with redoubled force, with re- 
strevgchened conviction, Bastian himself had 
brought about this most convincing doubt ; those 
last few words he hed spoken had been the most 
conc!usive evidence of all. 

“Does he love her any longer? What is the 
trus story bebween them? Is all the blame on 
his side?” These were a few of the questions 
that rushed again and again through her mind. 
Occasionally there would come a reaction, 

“ How is it possible that Nell could have lived 
with me as long as she did, meeting him so 
frequently, seeming so indifferent to his coming 
and going, if she had some deep cause of wrong 
against him! How or why ehould Bastian have 
| brought her to my house ; what earthly purpose 
| was to be served by. doing so? Ob! to know the 
| truth, to have the whole story told out at last, 
j= then to have peace !” 

Yet she refused to have any conversation with 











Bastiau ; she denied him the right that wae un- 
doubtedly his or any man’s placed in @ position 
like his, 

“T don't want him~to have to prevaricate to 
me, to tell me lies,” Rachel explained to herself, 
But this was no defence even to herself of @ line 
of conduct at once strange and unkind, 

The trath was our poor little heroine was no 
longer mistress of her emotions, The wave of a 


mighty love and an equally mighty’j had | 
swept over i g away all ber inary 
thoughts and feeli She shrank from ing 
alone with Bastian she dresded “lest by 


one word or sign she should let him: know the 
change that had come over her where he was 
concerned. 
“Better a thousand times that he should be 
angry with me than that he should pity me!” 
Her lovely face flamed with hot colour at the 
h 


bas thoug 6. 
inner“came to an end abd last, aud, as Rache! 
had icted, Mrs. Langridge grew so: undis- 
ly that Anne atd Baatian hastened 
to get her to her hotel, 
Rachel went down with them to ‘the hall aud 
saw them off. Her brougham was in waiting and 
was to come back for her after it had conveyed 


- Anne and her aunt home. 


With true feminine contrariness Rachel waited 


further request for a private chat, She half 
imagined he would propose to stay with her till 
the carriage came back, and though she had said 
ahe could not be alone with him her heart leaped 
at the mere suggestion of heariug his grave dear 
voice and looking at his thoughtful and saddened 
face. us 


Bastian, however, carefully abstained: from 
making acy further demand upon Lady Castle 
town’s time, 

As che moment came when he should have 
taken her hand in farewell, he avoided this, He 
was busy wrappiog up his mother, and .he spoke 
what be had to say quiteopenly before the ae 

By to-morrow I shall hope to send you news 
of Miss Foster, You can either communicate 
with her direct or through me, whichever you 
prefer, Good night, Rachel, | faucy the brougham 
=a be back in half-an-hour.” 

was ratber dubious as she. kissed. her 
sister, and said “ goed night” also, 

“Tv is surely a little late to go and see Mrs. 
Hamilton if she is such an invalid is it not, 
Rachel?” she said, questioningly. 

She had. quite dismissed those words Rachel 
had spoken about Giles Hamilton earlier in the 
day ss absolute nonsense, a sort of augry bravado, 
spoken outof a desire to shock aud annoy her. 
Nevertbeless, Anne was too keen not to see that 
there was always some sort of danger to be asso- 
ciated with Captain Hamilton, and she jearat of 
Rachel's intimacy with his mother with some- 
thing like displeasure. 

She did not believe for one instant that Rachel 
could be 80 foolish as to let this mam creep into 
her life, She would heave been better pleased, 
however, if she had koown that her sister had 
resolutely determined to deny the Hamiltons 
her friendship. 

It was an open secret that trouble and disaster 
had fallen heavily on the former owners of Corby 
Court, and Anne, apart from any other reason, 
was indignantly eager that the Hamilton coffers 
should not be replenished at Rachel’s expense. 

Rachel! only laughed at her now, 

“Oh | very probably I shan’t go at all, Tam 
very tired, too, I believe I will follow Bunny's 
example and go to bed! Good night, Aune, we 
will ride at eleven ; will that suit you?” 

Anne held the slender figure a moment in her 
arms. 

“Good night, Baby Rae!” she said, softly, 
“ Heaven bless you, little sister, and give you 
every happiness |” . 

Rache] stood staring after Anne's retreatiog 
figure as ina dream. At any other. moment she 
would have responded eagerly to Aune’s unusual 
tenderness ; but now she was couscious only of 
seeing Bastian vanish into the carriage, of hearing 
the door slam after him, and then of being left 
— to fight with her sorrows as best 
could | ; 
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CHAPTER XX. 


Lreanon Fostex had been very ill, 
The difficulty o/ finding her a comfortable and 
sctable lodging had beea as great as Philip 
obiies had imagined, 

He had been careful to keep this difficulty 
away from poor Eleanor, for he saw ele had as 
much as she could do to struggle against her 
physical weakness as well as her trouble. 

he question of being without luggsge was a 
serious one. People are apt to look askance at 
would-be lodgers who arrived with no belonginge, 
and are young, amid of the opposite sex. Nearly 
the whole day was. spent by them iu seeking un- 
succesafully for ® temporary home for Eleanor. 

Finally, Robinson had to leave her at the rail- 
way-station again while he went on his search 
alone, wae 

Towards evening he came back with the welcome 
intelligence that he had found two clean rooms in 
9, quiet street out of one of the bigger. streets 
about Westminster. 

Bleanor was by this time go ill that she accepted 
all he had done in a weary, half-dreaming 
condition. Anether time her heart mush have 
responded to ought aud care, for no creature 
could have dens more for her, consiiering hie 
limitations, thaa*Philip had done. 

As soon as thé roonts were found he had gone 
(oa large linendraper’s ebop, had bought « trunk 
and had asked one of the women assistants to buy 
for him such garments as would be of actual 


aecessity, f 

“ My friend is too ito get things for herself,” 
he explained. y 

This outlay cost him a considerable sura, and 
to get the money it had been necessary to drive 
to his bank, where his modest earnings were always 
placed. He had also been obliged to send a 
second message to the office announcing his non- 
arrival that day, and one to his mother warning 
her he might be late for dinner. 

Tt was, indeed, nearly nise o'clock before 
Philip could tear himself away from the small 
lodgings which were now Eleanor's home. 

He had foreseen that she would be in. no 
condition to write to Lady Castletown, or obtain 
her clothes ; thus he had taken the precaution to 
provide her with necessities. Luck was with 
him in the matter of the landlady, who was full 
of sympathy for Eleanor ; albeit there had been 
one moment of doubt and anxiety as to whether 
the young lady’s illness might not turn out to be 
infectious, A visit from a busy neighbouring 
doctor, however,had reassured her, and Philip, 
too, ina sénée, 

The doctor pronounced Eleanor to be suffering 
from nothing but excessive weakness, This weak- 
ness might develop into a kind of influenza, but 
there was nothing to cause alarm or anxiety. 

“The system has evidently been very much 
tried,” the doctor said. “ Has there been any 
great mental shock {” 

Philip said he feared there had been, and there 
was much mental trouble, and the doctor had 
shaker his head and gone away in a rush, leaving 
the young man sitting alone in the twilight of the 
little-room, his heart like a stone in his breast, 

Oh! the joy it would have been to him to 
have cared for Eleanor as he had cared this day, 
to have felt ber cling. to him, turn to him for 
help had only the story been written differently ! 
Even now there was joy to him in realising she 
was so close, that she was alone, save for him, 
that she trusted him and jet him be her friend ; 
but the dreams, the hopes, the unvanquished 
desires that those hopes had brought to him in 
his dream all died away in this moment. 

Tt was no longer the Eleanor he had loved ; it 
was another Eleanor, infinitely sweeter and sadder, 
but set apart from him by a secret that he knew 
was one of the most terrible the heart of a woman 
could hold. 

Day after day he came back to those humble 
lodgings, 

e deceived his mother, his comrades, his 
friends ; he had to invent:excuses for his perpetual 
absence from the office. It used to hurt him like 
a blow when be met Joha Foster's reproachful 
eye, He felt that Eleanor’s father was beginning 


| doubted his employer, he had known Bastian too 





to doubt him, to imagine every sort of diesipation ; 
but he bore with werns for Eleanor’s sake. 

For several a he not see her. The 
sympathetic lady, scenting a romance (but 
objecting to nothing since she was weil paid), 
would have poured out stories of Philip’s good- 
nese and anxiety in "a ear, but Eleanor 
was in, no condition for’comfidence. She lay all 
the time in a eort of coma, The doctor was 
puzzled a little, bat’ he sevieverything down to 
excessive weaku he ihe 

He ordered rta ofmourish: 
every day, 4 iG wa 
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‘ae thay.were till 
ol witht ne news 


por had beew'able to 
hot apriag day that 


nome more than to 


rath of herself as eb 


1a ing-room and Philip came 


QL. : xa SAY : ¥ 

The hearts of both were too full to 
Now she was « little better Eleanor could grasp 
to @ certain extent the goodness of this man, 
who loved her, and whom she had so cruelly: 
despised. A ee % Shae 

She gave lim her Liand, and tears xprang td her 
eyes ; she would have tried to whter some thanks, 
but Philip stopped her, AST pies 

They eat ‘a lorig time without speakiog, thea: 
she begen to question in whi and ste gaver 
& littlecry of joy when she of Bastian’s' 
unexpected return, REN 

"Ah! bring him to me—leb me set pi 
Philip! I must see him ! 
ehe cried breathlessly. 

The man’s dark face flushed hotly: for one 
instant, then it grew ashen white;-and he himself 
turned cold aa he heard that eager cry. 

“Ts—is—this man—then, 6» much to you, 
Nell!” he said buskily, and the note of a fierce 
jealousy broke out in his voice, reaching F'eanor 
instantly. 

She understood him, and a little nervous fear 
crept up within her, 

“What would happen if Philip should know 
_ truth,” was what this fear really signified to 

er. 

She put out her hand and touched him. 

Bastian Lithgow is this to me, Philip,” she 
whispered ; “he ie the one person who can stand 
between Rachel and terrible sufferiag. I—lI 
cannot tell you more. You have been so good, 
you will trust me—will you not? Let me see 
Mr. Lithgow—let me tell him-—-—.” 

She had not strength to say more. 

Philip carried her hand to his lips, 

The effort to be calm and brotherly with her 
was hourly becoming a torture to him. 

He loved her so much—and she—he could not 
now, he told himse!f, cherish even one hope that 
she’ would ever grow to care for him in return. 

Whereiu he wae utterly wrong, for never had 
poor Eleanor been so near to loving him as she 
was now, when at every moment he demonstrated 
to her some new trait of loving goodnesa. 

Philip Robinson would have been astonished 

could Hieanor’s heart have beeu revealed to him, 
and the knowledge of the comfort it would have 
been to her to have accepted the love he gave | 
her made clear to hia. He little knew how 
much of her sorrow-and pain ab this time was 
for himself, for the awful shock she would have 
jo give bim were she to tell him the story of her 
ife. . 
All this was hidden from the man, but there 
was such truth conveyed to him in those few 
broken words she spoke about Bastian that the 
fire of his jealousy and doubt died away. 

After all, on retlection, it would have been 
quite impossible for Robinson to have really 


well and too long for that. 

“T will carry Mr. Lithgow your message, 
Nell,” be said, “and I pray, dear, that through | 
his good offices some, at least, of the trouble you 
have now may be lifted from, You prefer to 
wait now till you have seen Mr, Lithgow before 
communicating with Lady Castletown ¢” 





Eleanor bent her head, 


Yes,” she said, in a low voice, “I will be 
guided in all things by Mr. Lithgow, especially 
aa——’ 

Philip Robinson knew what that unfinished 
sentence meant, specially as Rachel had 
evidently made vo effurt to trace out and find her 
girl companion. 

here was an expression on his face that 
seemed to tell Eleanor his thoughts were not 
gentle towards Lady Castletown just then. 

She hasieusd to defend her friend. 

“You must think nothing hard about Rachel ; 
you cannot imagine how good she has been to wa 
—how sweet, how loving—she---she has had fuil 
provocation to act as she is doing, and after all 
she is following my wishes, J prayed her not to 
let my father know anything. But for this, 
Lady Castletown would have been making every 
inquiry about me at your office, Philip, It is I 
who inust write to her, aud this I will do ae soon 
as I have seen Mr, Lithgow,” 

& * * * * 

Anue, if she could have yielded to her own 
wishes, would have liked to return immediately 
to Silchester. 

Now that Bastian had come home, now that 
she had seen Rachel, she had nothing to keep 


4 her in London ; but Mra, Langridge was enjoying 


her short visit so much that Anne could not 
bring herself to disturb the old lady's pleasure 

The days went by in quick, eventful fashion-— 
eventful—that is to eay, to Bastian’s mother, 
Who found an excitement and 4 pleasure in the 
smallest and most ordinary things, 

\iiathel was a good deal with her sister and 
her Bunt, yob there were no more confidences 
between ‘Anne and her, aud che had, of course, 
aes ec pale of her own which necessitated 
her leaving poem frequently. 

Bastian was seemingly invisible, For the firat 


three or four days after Mrs, Langridge’s arrivat- 


Rachel saw nothing of him, although she knew 
he spent all his spare time with his mother. 

Rachel was waiting for Bastian to write and 
give her the promised news of Eleanor, and when 
four days had gone by, and she had heard 
nothing, her anger and misery and impatience 
could be restrained no longer. 

She was ridiag with Aane io the Park when 
some uncontrollable influence urged her to 
speak. 

“Bastian. is really too sleepy and stupid |” 
shé exclaimed, 2propos of nothing. 

Rachei had been atrangely silent until this 
moment, and Anne looked round startled, 

“Imagine, he has beex bome four days, and he 
has done nothing about Nell,” she added. 

“How do you know he has done nothing!” 
Anne queried, a little curtly. 

“ Woll, if he has done something he has not 
lep me know anything about it.” 

Anve laughed. 

“ Possibly Bastian thinks ax you let se long 
atime elepse without attempting to find Miss 
Foster, that you are in no hurry to know any- 
thing about her |” she said, coldly. 

Rachel was silent, and at that moment her 
face flushed slightly, and she bent her head in 
answer to the salutation of a man who rode past 
them. 

It was Giles Hamilton, There was « flash as 
of triumph from his eyes as he met Lady Castle- 
town, but he made no effort to join her, Anne 
felt, and felt ip gladly, that she wae doubtless the 
reason of this, She had not noticed his ex- 
pression or Rachel’s quick change of colour sa 
he came. 

“ Captain Hamilton has certainly not the aix 
of a ruined mau!” she remarked, drily enough ; 
“he is always well mounted and is as smart ag 
ever, | see!” 

Rachel bent to pat the neck of her mare, 

“Ruin in a social sense is only a question of 


| comparison, Anne,” she said, “ Captain Ha nilton, 


as you say, looks as amart as ever ; yet, Corby is 
to be sold! A whole history is contained in those 
words.” 

Adne reined in her mount rather sharpiy as 
they passed a large cavalcade of riders. 

“Tam sorry for Mrs, Hamilton,” she said, in a 
constrained sort of way when she rejoined Rachel, 
she had still that same feeling that the Hauiltons 
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were a possible danger, but the danger being a | 


remote one she allowed herself to speak of it. 

Rachel laughed. | 

“And I,” she said in a manner that was fuil | 
of strange defiance, “I am very sorry for 
Giles!” 

They relapsed into silence after this, and when 
they had reacbed Hyde Park Corner Rachel 
dismissed her groom to accompany Anne to her | 
hotel, and rode alone through the streets to | 
Raton-square. | 

She had a curious hard look on her pretty | 
young face as she did so ; had anyone been able to | 
analyse the expression they would have found a | 
very strong measure of fear in the look. Once or | 
twice Rachel glanced round as though she half 
expected someone to have followed her, and a | 
sigh of relief escaped her as she found this wae | 
not the case, 

As she rode up to her door, where a second 
groom was waitiug to take her horse, she was met 
by the intelligence that Mr. Lithgow was in her 
boudoir waiting to see her. 

Rachel turned deathly white as she slipped 
from the saddle, 

She walked in throvgh the open door in a 
halting way that seemed ful) of weariness, and 
passed up the stairs slowly, . 

The butler had gone out of the ball; she was 
alone ; everything was familiar to her, and yet 
every ‘hing was changed in this moment. 

What awful thing bad happened to al! and 
everything, but especially to herself, aince she | 
had left her house thie morning / 

She had gone out very early ; was it merely 
the fatigue of going out so early that was falling 
upon her now ? 

She clutched the wide oaken banisters with her 
little hand 

“Oh, Heaven!” ake said to herself suddenly, 
“ what have I done t—what have i done?” 

Someone opened her boudoir and came out into 
ibe passage, 

“Ts that you, Rachel” Bastian asked, gently. | 
He had schooled himself to speak to her, to mest | 








exactly as he had always done. His voice now 
vas, even and in ite old tone; but as he looked 
down the staira and saw her standing there white 
and as it were half-iainting, he loat all the con- 


| straint he had taught himself, he ran down to 


her and took her in his arms for one instant. 

“You are ill!” he said, huskily. “ Rachel, 
why will you ride so much? You have been out 
for hours they tell me. Can you walk upstairs } 
No. Let me carry you a# I used to carry Baby 
Rae in the old days !” 

She turned her magnificent eyes up to him. 
There was a world of unspeakable suffering in 
their depths. 

“Yes; carry me,” she said, faintly. ‘“I—I 
am too tired bo walk. 

He lifted her in his strong arms quite easily. 
She had slipped her hat from her head, and as 
she lay in hie arms she pressed her_ face down on 
his breast biting her lips to stiflethe cry that was 
hovering op them, and to keep the tears from 
rushing to her eyes. 

lt wes a moment of Heaven to them both that 
shert sojourn up the few remaining stairs. 

Bestian’s strong limbs trembled, but not with 
fatigue. He could have walked miles aod miles 
with such # burden lying on bis heart ; but for 
all his will and stout determination to meet Rachel 
ia the guize of her old and trusty friend such an 
experience as this was so new, so exquisite in ite 
moment of dream-like beauty that he could not 
quite control himself. 

He was, moreover, genuinely alarmed about 
her. She. looked go ill, so white, 

“ You are better, dear ?” he asked her as quietly 
as he could when they reached the boudoir, 

He would have put her on to the sofa or into a 
chair ; but Rachel stood beside him clinging to 
him like a child, 

“ Bastian,” she said, ina strange husky voice, 
breaking the silence after a little pause, and avert- 
ing her face from him, “ Bastian, I waut you to 
tell me something |” 

He answered her calmly enough, but his heart 
was in flames. 





rOoU SAVE MEY” SaID RACHEL, CLINGING TO RIM ALMOST IN 4 FRENZY, 


“Yes, dear, what ia it?’ 

* Bastian,” yery low, “ do, do you love me }” 

He rtood quite silent an instant. 

“ Better than my life—better than my soul !” 
he said, the truth breaking from him uncon- 
sciously, 

She gave a curious little cry. 

“Better than anyone in the world} Say it, 
Bastian ; and yet, don’t say it, it would kill me 
now. Bastian, Bastian, I--I am euch a fool, I--- 
oh! will you forgiveme? I thought it was you, 
you and Nell, you understand? No, no, don’t 
move away from me, not juet fora moment. I 
have lost you, I know; but don’t go fora mo- 
ment. Bastian, say you forgive!” 

“ Child, I love you!” Bastian said, the passion 
of that love breaking into musicin his voice ; “ cling 
to me, Rachel, and listen. I love you better than 
anyone in the world. Ihave loved you from the 
first, I shall love you till I die, Rachel, my heart, 
my treasure !” j 

She was clinging to him now almost in a 


frenzy. 

“ Ob, Bastian, can you save me? You don’t know 
what Ihave done! JI have been mad—mad! I 
—I don’t know how I have lived through theee 
days ; the horrible thought about you and Nell 
first came to——” 

He stopped her. 

“Y am here from Eleanor Foster,” he said. 
“T have all her story to give you, poor, wronged 
girl; and you thought it was I who——” 

Rachel reached up and stopped his lips with 
her hand. 

**No-—no—don’t say it ; ib sounds so awful ; 
and there is more to tell, more—that is awful, 
Bastian—-Bastian, J can never be r love now- 
I—oh! love, forgive —forgive ! was married 
this morning to Giles Hamilton !” ' 


(To be continued.) 








An elephant’s skin, when tanned, is over ap 
inch thick, 
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VERA SAT IN HER CHAIR, HELPLESSLY, POWERLESS TO DO ANYTHING, 


THE GREYSTOKE MYSTERY. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
FROM BAD TO WORSE. 


Donte the rest of the day Mrs. Lewis took 
care not to leave Vera’s side for ten minutes. 
Evidently Dudley had impressed upon her the 
necessity of caution, and she was determined to 
obey him. 

Her conduct rendered the young girl nervous 
and uneasy, but she bad no serious misgivings as 
to the success of the attempt she purposed mak- 
ing, neither did it once occur to her to doubt the 
honesty of Madame’s intentions. Indeed, she 
felt sure that Adela would not fail her, ivas- 
— as she had as much at stake as Vera her- 
self, 

The day merged into twilight, and that into 
darkness. At a little past ten she said, good- 
night, and went to her room, and directly after- 
wards she heard the maid locking the different 
doora, and evidently withdrawing the keys from 
the locks, After all, Adela’s precaution of bring- 
ing the rope had been a wise one—but for it 
Vera would have found it impossible to leave 
the house, 

She made one end of it fast round the bed- 
stead and then sat at the window waiting for the 
promised signal. It was very dark, a light fine 
rain was falling, and neither moon nor star were 
visible, Vera tested the rope ; i: seemed firm and 
strong enough to bear her weight; then she 
resumed her seat and waited, 

Presently she heard a low whistle, and in reply 
she gently threw down the stone as had been 
agreed between them. Her preparations were 
already complete, she had nothing to do but to 
ae ae rope to the ground, and then follow it 


Just as she was on the point of getting out of 
the window the handle of her door was turned 
from the other side, The voice of the blind 
worsan gaid,-— 





‘Vera, Vera, are you there?” 

Fora moment Vera thought her chance was 
gone. She dared not slip down the rope, and 
make the best of her way out of the garden, for 
ib was certain that the moment Mrs, Lewis knew 
of hey departure she and her maid would follow. 
She hesitated before avawering, and the old 
lady repeated her question more insistently than 
before. 

Yes, am here. What do you want?” she 
asked, simulating a sleepy tone. 

“ ] was anzious about you—that is all. Shall 
you mind if I come in and sleep with you? i 
am nervous to-night. I cannot rest by myself. 
I keep on fancying someone is in the room with 
me.” 
Vera did not know whether this was true or 
not, but in either case she was in a dilemma as 
to what reply she should make. If she refused, 
suspicion might be aroused. If she assented— 
then good-bye to her prospect; of escape. 

She took off her hat and cape, and slipped a 
dressing-gown over her attire before she opened 
the door then she said, as cheerfully as she 
could,— 

“T am afraid my bed ia too small to hold 
both of us, but if you like I will lie down on the 
couch,” 

Her quiet, matter of fact tone did a good deal 
towards calming the old lady, who tvok hold of 
her arm, and came into the room, round which 
she seemed te peer with her eightless eyes. 
Suppose she went to the window, and found the 
rope ! 
my am restless,” she eaid, with a sigh, ‘I 
wish Dudley was in the house, His presence 
was a protection,” 

“ He will be here to-morrow.” — 

“ How do you know that?” sharply. 

“Ydon’s know—I only suppose it likely. If 
you cannot sleep, let me come and read to you 
for awhile, and then I daresay you will soon 


doze off. 
The old lady hesitated. Her fears in reality 





lected manner went far towards dissipating them. 
All the roums and the front and back doove 
downstairs were locked, and the keys in her 
pocket— how then was it possible the girl could 
jeave the house } 

No, I won’t be so selfish as to deprive you of 
a night’s rest. I will go back to my room, but 
we will leave our doors open, so that if i call 
out you will come to me at once, Shall you 
mind that?” 

Vera bad to say no, and then the blind woman 
slowly retreated to her own room, which was an 
the opposite side of the narrow passage. It 
seemed to Vera jours before she heard her get 
into bed, and now she would bave to wait yntil 
she fel] asleep before she could do anything, fo 
every sound in one room was audible in the 
other, 

Would Madame wait, or would she grow im- 
patient, and leave, thinking something had 
happened to make the execution of her plan 
impossible for that night # 

Vera had to risk this—she could not commu- 
nicate to her what hed hindered her appear- 
ance, 

At last—oh, happy sound!—Mrs, Lewis's 
regular breathing told her she was asleep, 
was her time, 

She got on the window sill very gently, and 
slid down the rope, The distance was not great, 
and the young girl’s lightness and agility ren- 
dered the task a fairly easy one. - She went t 
the garden door apprenbensively enough. It waa 
locked. 

A Madame,” she whispered, through the key 
0.¢e, 

“T am here,” was the low reply. 

** How shall [I get out? The. door is fastened, 
and the key taken out.” 

“TI have brought two or three skeleton keys 
with ms. Look out, and I'll throw them over— 
one is sure to fit.” 

The keys were all encased in cotton wool, so 


Now 


were all on Vera’s account, aud the latter’s col- | they made no uoise in falling, and as luck would 
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have fo Vera waz able to open the lock with the lam certainly glad I am not unpleasant to look: 


very first one she tried, 

A few seconds later she was standing on the 
other side, explaining to Mra, Graham the reason 
of her delay. 

Madame listened impatiently, and interrupted 
2er before she had finished, 

Come along--we have no time to spare, It 
is after midnight already.” 

By her help Vera mounted the mule, while she 
book the bridle te lead him along the narrow 
eheep track—for they were crossing the hills and 
the path was both difficult and daugerous in the 
lurkness, 

The mule, however, was surefooted, and both 
he and bis leader seemed tou know the way well 
enough, fur, they kept steadily on without a 
pause, 

Matame was very taciturn; she did uot make 
one single remark, and when Vera ventured to 
speak she returned her monosyllabic answers. 

Every now and thea ahe would glance round 
apprehensively, as if to make eure they were not 
being followed; after that she trudged steadily on 
without showiug the least symptom of fatigue. 

_ lt took them some time to reach their destina- 
tion, 

To Vera this lonely jonrmey actoss the moun- 
tain darkness seemed interminable. She grew a 
ittle nervous, and asked Madame if they had 
much farther to go. 

* Not much,” was the brief reply. , 

Vera's life since she left schos! had been so 
full of movement and surprise’, that she had by 
this time got accustomed both 6o the unexpected 
and to the idea that her path might be beset by 
perils which it behoved her to guard herself 


against. 

Once or twice, sundry doubts of Madame 
lashed across her; but she dismissed them. And 
indeed it was too late to draw back now. The 
danger she left behind was certain; the one she 
went to t problematical. 


At last there loomed before her in the dark- 
ness rather a big pile of buildings, whosas form 
the obscurity did not permit her to make out. 

Iu front of these Madame belped her to dis- 
mount, and then turned the mule loose, 

* Come along,” she said, and she ted the way 
through some big iron gates, which she unlocked, 
into @ square or quadrangle, round which the 
castle was built, 

Crossing this, she let herself in through a small 
door, on the opposite side to the gates, which 
she locked behind her. 

Vera finally found herself in a email bare- 
looking apartment, to gaiu which she descended 
some stone steps. 

It contained a isble; a couple of chairs, and a 
equare of carpet in the middle of the stone floor. 

“Sit down,” said Madame, indicating an oak 
arm chair which Jooked as if it was a survival of 
the Middle Ages. 

Vera was giad to obey; she was a good deal 
fatigued by the journey, and the rest was wel- 
come, 

Av Madame closed the door, it echoed with \a 
sort of metallic clang through the silent passages, 

“How dismally it sounds,” the young girl 
murmured, 

Madame smiled grimly. 

“Yes, Echoes are like ghoste—they take im- 
mediate possession of empty houses.” 

The idea waa uot a cheerful one, and as the 
elder woman spoke, she stood opposite her step- 
daughter, whora she contemplated for a few 

econds with her curiously glittering eyes. 

“ Why do you look at me like that?” 

“T was only wondering what there was in you 

hat made men love you,” Adela answered, 

slowly. “I suppose it ia yourair of youth, and 
your brilliant complexion. Your eyes are. not 
finer than my own, and when the fashion for 
your tawny coloured hair is over, people will cail 
it red, and say it is ugly. Suppose you had an 
vitack of amall-pox and your skin was left 
marred and pitted by it—how should you like 
that 1” 

“ Not at all,” Vera replied, candidly. 

“You are proud of your beauty, then f” 

“Idon’t know that [am proud of it; still 





| 


| 





upon, 
“ But in time you will grow old and ugly.” 

“Ts does not follow; some old women bare 
beautiful faces,”’ 

Madame shrugged her shoulders. 

Her manner puzzied Vers, who wondered she 
did not suggest their both takiag the rest that 
she, at least, sorely needed. 

Such au idea did not seem to euter Mrs, 
Graham's mind Suddenly she crossed the room, 
passed at the back of Vera, and the next 
minute s strong cord was thrown round the 
girl's arms and waiat, the slip knot tivtened, 
and finaily secured to the chair in which she 
was sitting, in such a manner as to make 
movement on her part imp esible. 

Amazsment and indignation held Vera spesch- 
leas ; moreover, she was terrified. She saw in 
&@ moment that Madame had betrayed her—the 
woman's treachery was patent on her features as 
she stood opposite, having resumed ber former 
piace with her back tothe dvor, The oak table 
was between her and Vera; overhead swung an 
oil lamp, whose light revealed evéfy cruel line in 
her hageacd face, ‘ 

* Have ever heard of escaping Scylla to 
fall into Charybdist” she asked mockingly, 
thee she laughed, “Shall [ tell you the. truth— 
that you have fied from the man who lovés you 
to the woman whio hates you ¢” m 


Vera tried hard to master her consternation, , 
Adela Graham should not 


and pride helped her, 
see that she was frightened. 

“I-do not know why you should hate me--I 
have done you no harm.” 

“Done me no harm!” Madame’s eyes gleamed 
fiercely. “Done me no harm, when you have 
taken frora me the man I love, and with him my 
last chance of ‘happiness! Why could you not 
stay away from us~-what brought you to the 
Grange at ail? You had youth and beauty, and 
& clear conscience. Great Heaven! what would 
I not have given for such gifts as these !—while 
I had nothing—nothing but the hope of Dudley 
Maddox's love. And you came and took it from 
que. What worse wrong could you iaflict on 
me?’ 

“The wrong was not intentional When I 
came home! knew nothing of Dudley Maddox's 
exietence, and I am certainly innocent of any 
effort to attract his attention.” 

“That makes it no better-—-it does not alter 
the fact that he threw me over like an old glove, 
for your sake.” 

She winced as she said this—what confession 
can be more horribly galling toa woman? Even 
Vera was conacious of a sort of pity for her in 
her loneliness and misery, 

“He thaught he admired me, bat ‘ost likely 
his love was only the fancy for a new face,” she 
said, in a yoice that was uot quite steady, 

Strangely evough Madame seemed to catch 
eagerly at the suggestion. 

“Tt may be sv. I hope it is, It is your 
beauty that holds bim—nothing else. If you 
wore to lose that he might oome back to me.” 

There was a sinister siguificance in her tone— 
what did it mean ! 

“And as you know,” contiaued Vera, eagerly 
pursuing her supposed advantage, “My greatest 
desire is never to look upon his face again ; the 
fact that I am here at the present moment ought 
to be sufficient guarantee of that. 
to get away from him-—to be out of his reach, I 
am willing to leave Eogland if you wish—to go 
abroad even. There ig no tie now to keep me 
here.”’ 

“If you were to go abroad he would follow 
you—yes, to the uttermost oads of the earth. I 
know him so well. Dufficulties only increase his 
ardour to overcome them, 8o long as. you are 
alive and keep your beauty eo long will he love 
you, Perhaps, as you say, it is not love-—-{ have 
said so to myself many times. Itis a spell you 
have thrown over him, and when he is free from 
it he will come back to me—yes, he will come 
back to me.” 

She repeated the last words almost dreawmily, 
clasping her hands meanwhile, and looking past 

Vera to the shadows beyond. Her worst enemy 
might have pitied her as he saw the anguish in 


All I ask is | 


her eyes. She was a gambler who had staked 
her all on one throw-——Dadley Maddox's love, It 
was her sole hope—her sole chance of salvation, 

Vera tried to move in her chair, but the cords 
were so tight that the mere effort hurt her. 

““Why have you fastened me like thie?” she 
demanded, her cheeks flushing red with ehame 
at the indignity. 

“Because I do not wish you to leave this 


m. 
*' But I can call out for help if necessary.” 
“Xt would avail you ,nothing. As I have 
already told you” fs no one in this place 
except one old aan, who sleeps above the gate- 
way, and who is au from rheumatism so 
badly that she cannot get out of bed... The house 
have jus ere from-—Glen | Ravon—was 
seg bul not) half so lonely a9, this.’ Cal! out 
‘tor elp it you Tike, “Y give you free leave to do 
80, PS a Pee Sed 
Once more Madame smiled debffing, con. 
temptuous smile that stung Vera. into passionate 
anger. She had much ado to control it, 
What do you intend @oing with me!” che 
asked, after a slight pause ; “am I to be kept a 
prisoner here?” 
still smiled. 






Vera set her teeth hard. 

A itt going te kiN me padded, below 
Ape, breats eh OL kt ea we 
-=“And iff did kill you sho@ld: E-be much to 

?. Bave wot hundreds of murders been 


cps 


for lese provocation than you have 

me Ip would but be taking a fair reveng:. 
Life is only good for the happiness it brings ; but 
if you takeaway from it all ebance of happiness 
then it is mo longer worth having. 
taken from me the best of my existence—- 
we should be quits if I took from you existence 
itself.” 

Vera bad not been happy of late; more than 
that, she had been intensely miserable, and once 
or twice had even thought of death as peaceful 
end to her trouble. Bat when she thus stood as 
it seemed within measurable distance of it, when 
the cold breath of the grey phantom fell with icy 
chili upon her, all the fresh and vivid young life 
in her veins rose. up in sudden rebellion, 

She was so young to die, nob yet twenty, and 
with all the possibilities of the coming years 
before her. And a violent death too—oh, it was 
too, too terrible | 

Her fortitude gave way ; she grew ashily white, 
even to the lips, her eyes were wide and wild. 

“ You cannot mean what you say ; you would 
not be so heartless, eo cruel!” she moaned out 
in her pain and despair. 

“ You have been cruel to me,” 

“No, no, you are wrong. I have never been 
cruel to anyone or anything in all: my life. I 
would have loved you if'you would have let me, 
just as I would have loved my father, Yes, 
indeed ib is true. When I came home to the 
Grange I was longing for love ; my heart hungered 
for it.” 

“And did not your father satisfy that 
hunger !'? Madame asked, with curling lip. 

“He did not. There was always something 
etrange about him, something that repulsed me 
in spite of myself. He had altered terribly ; he 
was no longer the father of my childhood, who 
I had loved and been so proud of, Think of 
what he was when you first married him.” 

® Yow should not have said that, for it makes 
me remember how, even then, you were my rival. 
He loved you best—you, a mere chit of a child at 
school, Your happiness was his first consideration 
always, So you see I have good cause to hate 
you. From the very beginning our interests have 
clashed.” 

“Tt has been involuntary om my part. 

‘That makes no difference to the fact. Perhap: 
it is Fate, but whatever it is, it is undeniable. 
The world seems to be too small to contain you 
and me.” 

The girl was silent. She had exhausted her 
arguments, ‘To all she urged Madame had a 


reply. 

She felt weak and ill, ‘The strain was telling 
on her, every movement was painful, her limbs 
were growing cramped. Moreover, she saw how 





cleverly Adela had laid her plana, 
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Ifshe disappeared it was not at all likely that 
any notice would be taken of the fact; there wat 
no one'who'would make inquiries on her ‘behalf, 
except indeed Dudley, and no idea of foul play 
would enter his head ig connection with her ; he 
would think she was hiding herself from him 
merely. 

Her head fell back against the oak of the chair, 
her eyes closed, she felt sick and i 

# 't faint,” said'Madame,; trenchantly. “I 
have neither ‘water nor brandy with which to 
revive you, and I have not finished all I want te 
eay to you, “I will set your mind at rest on one 
point. I am not going to kill you.” 

Her jected ada restorative. Vora raised 
Ler head eagerly. 

“What are you going to do, then?” and 
Madame came a few steps forward and leaned 
over the'table to give her reply. 


CHAPTER XX VL 
MADAMB’§ VENORANOE. 


“Tam not going to rob you of your life, but 
only of your beauty,”»Mrs,. Graham said, very 
deliberately, “just as we draw the fangs of a 
poisonous snake, Your face has been the means 
of bringing-evil.and ‘uiafortune wherever i: has 
been seen, and it shall do eo: no longer. In 
future men will not turn to gaze ab you with 
admiration, they will turn away their eyes in 
repugnance, perhaps pity.”. 

Vera was not vainer than the ordinary run of 
girls of her sge, not so vain, perbaps ; but she knew 
she was beautiful, and she had been glad to know 


ib 

Madame’s worde made her biood run cold ; she 
could not speak, she could hardly think, She 
sat upright her:chair, uomindfal of the cords 
that bound her, and stared at the woman opposite 
with a sort of dumb fascination. Adela Graham 
returned the gaze unmoved. 

She had wrought herself to a pitch of frenzied 
resolation that bordered on a---Indeed, to 
all intenta and purposes she was mad on this 
particular point—ntad with jealousy, as so many 
— creatures have been before—ay, and 
wi 1 be ¥ : 

“ Have I ever told you that my mother was a 
half-cagte #” she went on ; * from her, IL inherit 
a strain of Hindoo. blood, and she it was who 
taught me*the use of. poisons and their proper- 
ties, 

“Tt is p dangerous knowledge, ps, but I 
have found it useful on many occasions. Amongst 
other things she gave raethis,” ehowing 4 small 
bottle of colourless fluid that she took from a 
case, “it looke innocent enough, doesn’t it? And 
yet it is an essence more deadly than any Euro- 
pean chemist bas ever heard of, 

“One drop on ’the skin raises a blister, and 


when that subsides a deep red scar remaius that’ 


the years have no power to touch, Do you 
understand now $” 

Yes, Vera’ understood, and a low cry broke 
from her lipa. ; 

“Oh, you cannot—canzot mean it? Ne woman 

with a heart im her bosom could be so fiendish— 
80 devilish #."” 
_ “T have no heart~it died weeks ago, and ia 
its place is a burning fire that consumes me 
night and day,” the womat rejoined fiercely. 
“Shall I tell you what happened directly after I 
left the Grange? Dudley Maddox did his best 
to murder me—he pushed me off the deck of a 
hip into the black river below, and even at this 
moment he thinks I perished in.its depths. And 
it was done in order to clear his path for you / 
Was that likely to soften my heart, or fill it with 
affection for the rival who had taken my place? 
You are right in saying my conduct is devilish | 
{tb seems to me that that night, when, more 
dead than alive, I crawled on the deck of a barge 
to which I had clung for dear life, not one, but 
seven devils had entered my heart, and they 
have tormented me ever since, Even you, at 
this moment, are less miserable than I am.” 

And looking at her feverish face, her glittering 
eyes, and haggard fece, the girl was almost 
tempted ‘to believe it, 


By this time she’ bad somewhat recovered 
from her first shock; she was casting aboutin 
her mind in:frantic desperation. for some means 
of ab least gaining tims. ; 

A swift review of the situation had told her 
that to ery. out now and attempt to attract 
attention meant mere waste of breath ; its only 
effect would be to hasten the catastrophe she 
dreaded, as there would be no one near likely to 
come to her aid. 

But early in the morning the shepherds might 
be passing the castle on their way to tend the 
sheep, and if she could. only make them hear it 
was possible they might force an entrance, 

Iv must now, she calculated, be somewhere 
about two o’clock., In another hour or two it 
would be light, 

Every minute that passed was a gain to her. 
She moistened her dry lips before che spoke, 

‘*If you are miserable now,” she said eagerly, 
“vou will be a hundredfold mores miserable 
when you have committed the crime you con- 
template. Think what it means to send a fellow 
sronrane oub nee the reun banned and dis- 

gured! | It is very refinement of cruelty.” 

“No more cruel than pushing a fellow creature 
into the river and leaving her to perish! ” 

‘* But I did not do that.” 

“No; still, you were the cause of its being 
done, Before saw you Dudley loved me— 
if it had not been for you, he would love me 
still,” 

* And is such love as his worth haying—a 
would-be murderer's ?” 

Madame made a quick gesture of impatience, 

* Perhaps not—perhaps no man’s love is worth 
having. It isa myatery that I cannot fathom 
—this passion that possesses me, Sometimes I 
believe I hate him, instead of loving him ; but 
all the same no other woman shall be to him 
what I have been,” 

“Don’t you understand—have T nob told you 
that ey greatest desire is never to ace him 


“You have! bud what does such an assertion 
amount tof As I said before, difficnities don’t 
daunt him, and so long’as your beauty inflamed 
his senses so long would his passion pursue you. 
When he sees you clianged and disfigured he will 
turn from you with disgust ; but not till then.” 

Madame reached oub her hand towards the 
bottle, which she had placed on the table. The 
movement made Vera shudder afresh. 

She looked eagerly at the emal! window with 
its iron gratings to see.if any streak of daylight 
were makiog its way through ; but the shutters 
were 80 closely fastened that it was likely enough 
they would shut out the dawn even if ib had 
already broken. 

* Jn the silence she could even hear her own 
heart beat. What could she do or say to avert 
this terrible fate threatening her { 

“Stay!” she cried, with sudden resolve, 
“ Have you thought of the consequences of such 
an ‘ach as you contemplate? Don's you think 
that I shall be tracked and when I tell my 
tale all England will join in the ery of indig- 
nation against you, and you will be sentenced to 
a life-long punishment ?” 

Adela shrugged her shoulders indifferently 

“T shan’s miod that, ifit happens. Bot it is 
not likely to happen. As soon as it is light I 
shall leave this place, and he will indeed be a 
clever man who tracks me! But I am not fond 
of the sight of ‘pain. I shall not use this essence 
while you are conscious. Iam going to give you 
chloroform first,” 

She went toa small shelf in a corner of the 
room, from which she took a second bottle, and a 
sort of leathern mask, modelled like the lower 
part of the face, which was apparently intended 
to place over the mouth and nose during the 
{ohalation of the anwsthetic. Vera watched her 
in- silence, and braced herself for an almost 
superhuman effort to burst the corda that 
bound her. 

If she were only free she could meet madame 
on fair terms—nay, she would have the advantage 
of youth and strength and a finer physique than 
the elder woman. 

But her attempts were useless, their only effect 





was to exhaust her, Madame had tied her knots 





muchitoo securely for them to give way, and the 
cords themselves were thick and strong in 
addition, 

Never until that moment had Versa kaown 
what it was to be utterly desperate. She called 
aloud ‘for afd; she shrieked until the room re- 
echoed and her voice cracked. - With her prayers 
for help she mingled threats to ber captor of 
future consequences. All was in vain. No help 
came, and madame only amiled at her impotent 
efforts, 

It iy a wonder the girl did not go mad under 
the fearful strain ; many brains have given way 
with less provocation, If it had been death that 
threatened her Vera fancied she would have met 
it more bravely, but that her beauty should be 
sacrifced—that she should go through her future 
life maimed and repulsive, a sort of leper from 
whom her fellow creatures would shrink ! 

Madame’s movements were exceedingly slow 
and methodical, She seemed quite sure of her 
self, and the precautions she had taken against 
discovery. 

There was no need for haste. Perhaps she 
glosted over the sufferings she was inflicting on 
the wretched girl whose misfortune it wae to have 
incurred her enmity, or perbaps she did not wish 
to run any risk of failure by precipitation, She 
atill wore her gipsy garments, but she bad pushed 
the tattered sleeves back so as to leave her arms 
free sud thrown off the orange veckerchief which 
had formerly been tied round her throat. Her 
hair hung in elf locks about her face, her eyes 
seemed larger and blacker on account of her 
extreme thinness, but they were full of savage 
resolution. 

Yes, undoubtedly she was mad, Constant 
brooding over her love, her hatred, and he 
wrongs had altered the delicate balance which 
separates sanity from insanity, and she was no 
longer absolutely responsible for her actions. 

At length her preparations were complete, and 
she turned round. In one hand she held the 
bottle of chloroform, in the other the mask she 
intended placing over the young girl's mouth. 
Vera was silent now, she had resigned herself to 
her fate. There was nothing to be done savo 
submit, 

Her head had fallen back against the rail of 
the chair ; she was very white, her delicate clear 
cut features looked as ii they had been chiseled 
out of marble, her large eyes were dilated until 
they seemed al! pupil. 

And yet even now her extreme loveliness was 
as striking as it hed ever been---it wrung a growc 
from her captor’s lips in spite of herself. 

She slowly approached Vera until she waz 
within about 2 couple of feet from her chair. 
Then she paused suddenly, and her face changed 
—# sort of bluish-grey shadow overspread it ; 
she swerved and caught hold of the table to 
prevent herself from falling. 

** Great Heavens, what has come over me!” 
she muttered below her breath. 

A few seconds later, and she fell forward fuli 
length and face downwards, the bottle of chloro- 
form breaking into » dozen fragments, while {ta 
contents soaked into her dress. 

Her extreme excitement had proved too much 
for her-—she had fainted. 

Vera sat in her chair helplessly, and looked ox 
powerless to do anything. Her first impulse was 
one of deep thankfulness for the respite ; all the 
same, she knew it might only prove to he 
temporary, 

Madame, as she was aware, was subject to these 


| attacks of syncope, which she used to say came 


from a weak heart, but they were rarely of long 
duration. 

In the course of half-an-hour or so she would 
be all right again. 

But the minutes dragrved themselves into half- 
an hour, and yet the prone figure still lay there 
motionless, 

The small cell-like room was full of the fumes 
of the chloroform—a sickly odour that Vera could 
not at first understand, 

Then she recognised it, and as she did so it 
flashed across her that doubtless the drug had 
had a stupefying effect on the helpless woman on 
the floor, and that was why she was still sense- 
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less ; in all probability she would remain so for 
some time, 

Just as she came to this conclusion the girl 
herself was conscious of a pleasant sort of 
drowsiness stealing over her. 

_ She did her best to shake it off, she tried by 
means of recalling her own peril to keep her 
brain alert, but it was no good, 

In spite of all her efforts the powerful dru; 
had its effect, she felt her eyes closing, ber he 
drooped forward on her breast, In a few minutes 
she, too, was beyond all remembrance of pain or 
pleasure. 

The day broke greyly over the tops of the 
hills, the shadows fled, the mists rose slowly as 
the sun kissed them and finally took flight ; the 
birds began to sing, and the sheep to look out for 
their breakfast. 

Then the farm-labourers came out to their 
work whietling contentedly as they saw the 
weather had changed and the rain blown away. 
After all, it looked as if they were going to have 
a fine harvest. 

Che shepherd as he passed Trissant Castle 
wondered how it was he bad not caught a glimpse 
of the caretaker for so long, and whether she had 
grown tired of the place and gone for a holiday. 
it must be very lonely there, he speculated, it 
was a queer place for an English merchant to 
spend hie money upon ; perhaps he had never 
seen it, and would regret bis purchase when he 
did see it 

But these Bristol merchants were so rich—they 
ould afford to play ducks and drakes with their 
thousands, 

He stood for a few minutes in front of the 
gateway, looking through to the quadrangle 
within. 

Tt was still in shadow, for the sun had not 
risen high enough to peep over the walls, and the 
cupe of the little ih a deel nasturtiume that 
filed the scrap of border all round the square 
were still full of dew. 

Not a sound was to be heard—-not a sign of 
life to be seen. 

The shepherd whistled his dogs, and went his 
way across the hills, unconscious that within 1 
stone’s throw of where he had stood were two 
women both in peril of their lives. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


' MAREI 


Mavnice §7, Jonn could not get rid of hia 
misgivings on Vera’s account, He knew quite 


well that zo far as their love went they were | 


separated for ever; but the girl) was innocent 
and friendless, and surely he would be justified 
in meking inquiries as to her whereabouts, and 
finding out that she had fallen into good 
hands, 

He gave Wickham instructions to do his beat 
to (race her, though he was aware the task would 
be a difficult one, since she seemed to have done 
her best to sink her identity. 

Of course he guessed that she had been 
accompanied by Dudley Maddox, to whom, on the 
mmly occasion of their meeting, he had taken a 

rofound dislike. 

He confessed to himself the dislike was prob- 
ably an unreasonable one, having its foundations 
in a vague jealousy ; but it influenced him all 
the same 

He thought it likely enough the young man 
was in love with Vera, and such 4 state cf affairs 
might bring about complications. 

At any rate it behoved him to assure himself 

hat she was with friends. 

At first Wickham’s inquiries were not crowned 
with success. He traced the two young people 
as far ac Birmingham; but there he lost the 
elue ; no one could remember having seen them, 
though they undoubtedly changed trains there. 

Maurice was sitting one afternoon, moodily 
enough, in the library of the Court, when a card 
was brought to him, on which was inscribed the 
name, -—- 

“Miss Mabel Butler.” 


‘'The young lady fs‘in the drawing-room, 





po added the footman who had brought in the 
card. 

Maurice went to her in some amazement ; he 
found himself confronted by a small, golden- 
haired, blue-eyed creature, who blushed divinel 
as she eaw him, and then held out her hand 

the prettiest air of friendliness it is possible to 
imagine, 

“You are Mr, St. John? I have heard of you 
from my friend, Vera Graham. We used to be 
at school together. I daresay she has mentioned 
me to you ? 

Asa matter of fact she had done s0,but somehow 
Maurice had not remembered her name, Mabel 
dragged forward her father—a stout, short, rosy 
featured man, who had been contemplating the 
water colours on the wall with the air of a con- 
— who knows good pictures when he sees 

em. 

After the introduction Mabel proceeded to 
state the object of her visit. 

‘IT read in the papers about the fire at Grey- 
stoke Grange, and | wondered what had become 
of poor Vera, so I begged papa to bring me here, 
and let me take her home for « long visit. And 
now no one seems to know where she is! I 
made inquiries in every likely and unlikely place, 
but the only satisfaction I gob out of them was 
from one man who said you would be able to tell 
me more than anyone else, so I determined to 
appeal to you.” 

“Tam afraid I am hardly in a position to help 
you,” the young manresponded. “I am myself 
anxious on ‘Miss Graham’s account, I suppose 
you are aware of the events that led up to her 
flight?” 

Mabel nodded assentingly, while her father 
looked uncomfortable. The old gentieman had 
been of opinion that the less he had to do with 
such very queer people as the Grahams the 
better ; but Mabel had staunchly declared that 
nothing in the world should induce her to give 
up her friend, and, of course, in the end she had 
carried her point. 

She was no longer a schoolgirl, but a full- 
fledged “ young lady.” She had bidden o final 
farewell to Miss Nicholson, turned up her hair, 
and lengthened her skirts. Moreover, she was 
inclined to use to the full her woman's privilege 
of having ber own way—and this her devoted 
father was in process of finding out. 

Maurice tola her of Wickham’s inquiries, and 
added that the detective was now pursuing them, 
and he expected every hour to hear from him as 


| to their result, 


“When I de hear, I will certainly let you 
know,’’ he added, smiling into the pretty girlish 
face so eagerly raised to his, “I am more 
pleased than I can say to have had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing you, Miss Butler, and know that 
Vera has such a devoted friend. She needs one, 
I am afraid, poor girl!” 

“JT should be mean if I deserted her, now /” 
exclaimed Mabel, indignantly, “I am no believer 
in fair weather friendship. Iam sure she would 
be true to me through thick and thin, and I'll 
be the same to her! You don’t know how good 
and kind she always was to me, Mr, St. John. 
Why she sat up four nights with me when I was 
ill with scarlet fever, and pulled me through ever 
s0 many ssrapes besides. And she never had a 
fair chance at school either. She was kept there 
all through the holidays; no one ever came to see 
her, and it was only once in a blue moon ehe had 
a letter from her home, And a nice Aome it 
was, too!” 

Maurice had rung the bell for tea, and now it 
was brought in and handed round. After Mabel 
had pub her cup down he asked if she and her 
father would care to see the gardens and grounds 
of the Court—a proposal to which she imme- 
diately consented. 

“We are putting up at an hotel ai R-—”, 
she said to him, confidentially, when they were 
walking side by side along the smoothly gravelled 
path—Mr. Butler trotting contentedly behind, 
“and I intend.remaining there until I find out 
where Vera is, Of course papa will grumble— 





he always does at everything, but it is only habit, 
and when you are used to it it really does not 
\ matter, I am quite sure if he could only eee 








Vera he would fall in love with her at once—no 
man could help it, now could he, Mr, St, John }” 

Maurice s —he knew one man, at least, 
who had not been able to help it! He was in- 
terested in this pretty little vivacious schoo!- 
girl, who concealed a tolerable fund of common- 
sense ae = es pon a 
poseeesed a determined wi presence at 
this moment indicated. 


Just as were returning to the house 
again, after vrs of the — ree 
saw a telegra) coming up ive, with a 
message in his hand, which proved to be from 
Wickham himself. 

He opened it eagerly. It was brief and to the 


point, 

“Traced, Glen Ravon Cottage, near Doigelly, 
North Wales.” 

“Thank goodness!” cried Mabel, with a litile 
shout of triumph, as he handed it to her. “ We 
will start for North Wales first to-morrow 
morning. By the way, papa, isn’t it some- 
where near Dolgelly that Uncle Bob’s Castle ix 
situated }” 

“Yes, my dear—Trissant the name of the 
place is, I think.” 

“That's splendid, We can and put up 
there, and kill ‘two birds with one stone, [ 
suppose Uncle Bob won't mind.” 

“Certainly not; he'll be delighted. He has 
bought the place out uf some fad or fancy, but he 
never has time to go there, It’s left entirely to 
an old caretaker. He’il find it rather a bad 
speculation I’m thinking.” 

“Ob, no, he won't, It's going to prove a con- 
venience to us, and as Jong as that is the cace. 
Uncle Bob ought to think himself well a 
which was an unbusinesslike way of looking at 
the mattter, from which Mr. Butler’s mercantile 
soul promptly revolted. ; 

They left the Court with on Mabel’s 
part to communicate with after she had 
seen Vera; but his mind was easier on Vera's 
account than it had been for some time. 

Mabel was evidently staunch and true as steel, 
and ehe turned ber rubicund papa round her 
little finger! Hence, her plans on her friend's 
behalf wore not likely to meet with any paterual 
opposition, 

Thus it fell out that about twelve o'clock on 
the day foliowing Vera’s flight from Glen Ravon 
Cottage, a carriage drew up in front of the big 
gateway of Triseant Castle, and Mabel Butler 
sprang out, followed, at a much slower pace, by 
her father. 

“Dear me!” she exclaimed, looking up at ite 
grim, and somewhat gloomy exterior, ‘' what a 
very forbidding looking old place! It reminds 
me of Miss Nicholson in a bad temper. Why, it’s 
an actual relic of the Middle Ages.” 

* A uice sort of a place you have dragged me 
to!” grumbled her father. ‘* What on earth do 
you suppose I am going to do with myself snowed 
up in this mountain solitude? Why, I might 
jusd as well be a conviet at Dartmoor !” 

“Not quite, pater—you'd have to eat skilly 
there, and Ican at leaeb promise you egge aad 
bacon here. Besices,” she tting her 
hand through his and looking up into his face 
with her coaxing blue eyes, it won’t be for long, 
you know—only two or three days. When we 
have found Vera, we will take her off with us for 
the rest of our holidays, and we'll start in search 
of her this very afternoon. Bub we must get 
some lunch firat ; I'm dying of hunger.” 

Mabel had wisely brought with her from the 
hotel at which they had stayed the preening 
night, a hamper containing a couple of fowls, au 
a bottle of claret. f 

They had written the day before to acquaint 
the caretaker with their expected arrival, but 
even so it had seemed more than doubtful 
whether she would prepare a meal for them, 2nd 
Mabel—-who wished to keep her father in a good 
temper, and who was perfectly aware of the 
soothing efiect well-cooked food has on the 
masculine nature generally—thought it wisest ‘© 
be prepared for emergencies, F , 

She went forward and rang the long iron be:! 
which hung down beside the gate, A tremendous 
peal followed, which died away in lingering 
echoes. But there was no answer to it—thoug* 
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it had been loud enough to wake the seven 
sleepers themselves. ; 

Once again she pulled it, and with the same 
result. 

“ There does not appear to be anyone here,” 
ahe observed, looking rather blankly at her irate 
parent, who was Gasiading to lose his temper and 


his ce, 

Me. Butler did not like being kept waiting-—he 
was not used to it either, and he indulged io a 
little mild swearing at the absurdity of his 
daughter bringi hither on a wild goose 
chase, ard lending bien in @ miserable mountain 
solitude, miles away from any habitable place. 

‘*Of coufse the caretaker has gone out and 
taken the key with her,” he added, finally, ‘and 

here our heels till dark. I 


we may 
am nob going to do it—no, not for twenty Vera 
Grabams. You'll just step into that carriage, 


Miss Mabel, and we'll drive back the way we 
came.” 

“Oh, pater—after all our trouble-——” 

“You needn't remind me of the trouble, my 
dear—I’m perfectly aware of it already. But 
you won't find me quite so ready to give way to 

our vagaries in future.” 

Mabel really felt like weeping. She had been 
looking forward to a few days sojourn in the ro- 
mantic Welsh castle that had been her rich 
uncle's last purchase, and here were they shut 
out from it on the very day of their arrival. 

“Let.us drive on to Glen Ravon Cottage, 
then,” she su ted ; “it would be absurd togo 
back sow without having accomplished the object 
fer which we came. We'll have lunch first, 
pater—-a nice little picnic all to ourselves. You'll 
feel ever so much better after it, I'm sure,” 

Probably Mr. Butler was of the same opinion, 
for he grunted out something which might be 
taken as acquiescence, and Mabel was soon busy 
epreading out the contents of her hamper on the 
tucf outside the castle. 

It was a lovely summer's day, the sky was 
cloudless, the sunshine spread itself like a golden 
veil over all the hillside, the air was scented with 
the perfume of the gorse ; a brooding peace lay 
over the mountain and stream, and even seemed 
to enfold the grey old castle. 

There was nothing to tell the unconacious 
travellers of the ly that had taken place 
within its walls the night before, or of the shut- 
tered chamber on the opposite side of the court- 
yard where the victims of it still lay. 

‘They little thought that the very girl for whose 
sake they had undertaken this journey to Wales, 
was even now within a atone’s throw of where 
they sat. 

As they eat there, unconscious, Chance stood 
by their side holding the balance of Vera's fatein 
his hands. Which side would weigh down—life 
or death ? 

Mr. Butler, having finished his luncheon, 
ighted a cigar, and intimated to the coachmau 

o bad driven them hither, and who was still 
waiting until they had decided on their plans, 
that he could attack the remaining delicacies—an 
invitation that the man at once responded to. 

Father and daughter, meanwhile, sauntered 
round the castle, and looked curionsly at its ivy- 
covered turrets, . % 

“Tm sorry we can't in. I should have 
liked.to explore it,” Mabel, regretfully, 
“Tf appearances go for anything it ought to be 
haunted by the ghosts of the old bards.” 

“By the ghosts of white owls, more likely,” 
returned her father. “I never did think much 
of your Uncle Bob's sense—when he was outside 
his office, I mean—but now I have a smaller 
opinion of it than ever. I wonder where the 
deuce that housekeeper of his has gone! I'll 
write and tell him the way she fulfils her duties, 
and he'll make it hot for her in future, or I’m 
touch mistaken.” 

Mabel looked to see if there was another 
entrance ; but could find none, and at last they 
returned to the gateway, and told the coachmanu 
‘to get the horse ready to take them on to Glen 
Ravon cottage. He. obeyed, and Mr. Butler 
hoisted his stout person into the carriage, Mabel 
slowly following. 

_ Just as she took her seat, and was casting a last 
‘ook.at the sunny courtyard, with its tawny 





nasturtiums, which were visible between the bars 


something yellow on the stones, and in a moment 
she had sprung down again, and was peering 
between the bars to find out what it was. 

“Tt is something that shines like gold,” she 
said, announcing her discovery to her long su fer- 
ing parent. ‘I wonder what itis!” 

** Never mind what it is—you get in the car- 
riage again,” he returned, with impatience ; but 
this mandate the young lady chose to ignore. 

“T'm sure it’s gold,” she repeated ; “but it’s 
too far bepond the bars for me to reach it. 
The coachman got down from his perch, and after 
a good many abortive efforts succeeded in pulling 
the little yellow thing sufficiently close to the 
bars to pick it up, and give it into Mabel’s hands, 

She looked at it, and turned to her father with 
eager excitement. 

“Here's an odd discovery, Pater! What do 
you think this is} Why the little gold heart I 
gave Vera Graham on her last birthday at school, 
and which she promised she would never part 
with. She must have dropped it herself, so it's 
clear she has visited Trissant Castle quite lately. 
Isn't it @ singular coincidence ” 

Mr. Graham confessed it was, but grudgingly, 
and asifhe resented being forced to make the 
admission. 

Mabel stood hesitatingly in front of the gate- 
way. She felt a curious repugnance to going 
away. 

Some instinct seemed to warn her of her 
friend’e peril and proximity ; but it was so 
vague that she could not, even to herself, pub it 
in words, 

When had Vera visited the Castle, and dropped 
the little golden heart there t 

She looked at it as it lay in the palm of her 
hand, and wished it could epeak. 

“Now, then, are you going to stand there ail 
day?” expostulated Mr. Butler, and, reluctantly 
enough, she turned round to re-enter the carriage. 

And in that moment death weighed down life 
in the balance, 


(To be continued. ) 








STRAYED AWAY. 


—20 I~ 
CHAPTER XXX.—(continued.) 


Bor she did not give a single thought to such 
athing. Her love was true love, and true love 
is never bitter. It is meek in suffering, generous 
in self-sacrifice, 

A clever worldly woman would have brought 
the selfish fellow to his senses ; but Fanny clung 
to the tender sentiment of passion still. She was 
not angry with him for his doubt—only deeply, 
keenly pained by it. 

‘That he could think so of me, and I have 
been so true to bim!” she thought, with a 
silent sob in every syllable—‘ looked forward 
with such joy to his coming home, and would 
have waited—content, if not happy—for years 
had he wished it,” 

She wrote to him a letter full of gentle 
remonstrance, setting forth the true circum. 
stances with a simplicity and pathos that would 
have touched him had not his better nature been 
so thoroughly overcome by jealousy, and, un- 
fortunately, Fauny’s letter reached him one 
evening when he was playing the devoted to Miss 
Millard, 

That lady and her family were comparatively 
new additions to the Penge aristocracy. Mr. 
Millard bad some mysterious business in the 
City, aud be kept a good establishment. He had 
a brougham for his wife and daughter, and his 
sona—there were two of them—drove a four- 
wheel dog cart with a hundred-guinea horse, 
They were great in jewellery, carriage rugs and 
harness, and it was their pride to be thought men 
about town, 

Adelaide, the only sister, ruled the house, and 
viewed her brothers with considerable scorn, 
They were slangy in their opinions of each other, 





They su 
} 


| and pitifully supercilioue,in their discourse of 
of the gate, her eye was caught by the glitter of | women in general. 


‘There was some goodness in them, but they 
kept it out of sight, because they thought it was 


out of fashion. 
ted to Adelaide that she had better 
hook “ that Falkland fellow if she got the chaace 
| The old man was worth at least a hundred thou- 
| sand, besides the business,” and the girl sighed 
at their mercenary want of soul, 

She had taken a liking to Percy from the first ; 
but she was afraid to encourage the liking. Misa 
Millard took her idea of mankind from her 
brothers, and they did not prepossess her in 
favour of mankind. 

Percy, now that he chose to consider himself 
no longer bound to Fanny, made no eifort to 
resist the tempting pleasure he found in Miss 
Millard’s society. She seemed to appreciate 
him, and he thought hia heart was interested, 
whereas it was only his vanity that was pleased, 
Men who think they have been disappointed in 
their first dream rarely indulge in a second. 
They deceive themselves with a mixture of vanity 
and passion, mistaking it for love. 

Mr, Falkland, the younger, played the devoted 
with good effect. Some women are coquettes by 
instinct, and men are a little weaker when they 
elect to act the lover whenever they have the 
opportunity. 

The lover was Percy’s natural part. Given a 
girl, simple-minded enough to be flattered, and 
believe him, and Percy would talk soft nonsense 
and look unutterable sentiment, because he liked 
to make impressions, and did not think of tie 
pain he might give. 

On his very first interview with Adelaide 
Percy affected the misanthropical, and so created 
an interest, 

If he chose asovg for her to sing it was a sad 
one, and he professed a fondness for the grand 
and gloomy, ix music. 

He liked sad books, sad poetry, quiet conversa 
tion—so he said; and he talked like one who 
had found the emptiness of all things; like one 
who had outworn the world’s pleaeures and grown 
weary of them—weary of everything, except the 
faint hope he conveyed in eye and voice that 
there still lingered one in whom the traces of 
Eden remained. 

He found some solace in this new flirtation. 
The Millards and the Falklands were ten door 
neighbours, and the girls met every day during 
| Percy's stay. 

The junior Millards called once or twice, but 
they did not care for Percy, He had seen more 
than they had, and knew too much for them, 
He set them down as unmitigated cads, and they 
voted him too clever. 

Adelaide praised him openly, She said he 
was a gentleman, with an empbasis on ths 
word that made the carefully-whiskered faces of 
her brothers tingle, Adelaide could be sarcastic 
when she chose. 

“We are eure to dislike what we cannot con- 
quer,” she said, when they had Percy under dis- 
cussion ; “ just as we doubt what we cannot com. 
prehend. It is the way with you half-bred 
London men, Mr, Percy Falkland is a travelled 
scholar ; and even his faults are better than some 
of your virtues.” 

“ Better marry him,” sneered the younger one 
—Sydney. “There is no greater profligate in 
town than he has been.” 

“Then he is likely to be quieter by-and bye. 
Greatness in anything is to be admired. Ib is 
emall profligacy that is so detestable.” 

‘* Adeia’s in love with him already ; after her 
continental schooling, too, where she learned to 


look on courtship as a game of chess, I had 
rather see you love our cheesemonger.” 
“No doubt,” sneered Adela, ‘‘ Your tustes 


would be more in common. I suppose Mr, Falk- 
land can beat you ab billiards, and understands 
horseracing better than you do ; masters you, in 
fact, in your two pei accomplishments. If I 
wereto marry him you would borrow his mouey 
and cringe to him.” 

The Millards were not a happy family. The 
father had no thought out of the city, and the 
mother had no thought out of the world—a 
world of dress—visiting, tea-parties, and scandal, 
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Adelaide did not like her home, She wae in- 
tellectual, and her intellect was cramped when 
it should have been fostered. 

She detested the small talk of her mother’s 
friends, the city shop of her father, and the hard 
men he brought home to dine, and the horsey 
slang of her brothers; yet they were all proud of 
her, and liked to show off her accomplishments, 

Her father’s favourite project waa to marry 
her to friend of his-—a cloge-fisted, keen, 
methodical stockbroker of fifty-—a gentleman 


whose presence set her teeth on edge, and whose | 


voice jarred sadly on her musica! ear. 


Percy was a gentleman's son in the builder’s 
opinion, because the builder liked to think him- 
self a gentleman, His chief regret-—perhaps his 
only regret-—-was that Percy’s indiscretion was 
brought so closely home to him, 

Old Bili West had not troubled his employer or 
any one else with his sorrow, He talked of it 
sometimes at the fireside when the children were 
in bed and young Bill was out on vight duty with 
| the fire-escape, The absent daughter had cost 
the homely couple many a tear. 

“ You know, mother,” the carpenter had said 
when smoking his solitary pipe at home—"‘ you 





In Perey she saw a prospect of escape, and | know, mother, I think Fanny will come back to 


ahe accepted his attentions with some gratitude, 
They were not long ian discovering that their 
s were kindred. 

‘Til had net been so rasb--s0 blind in my 
infatuated folly,” Percy said to himself, “this 
beautiful: girl mighb bave been mine. Then 
there would have beer 
iv is, I am fetiered for life, and in danger of 
having our secret found out at any moment, 
and the whole brood of fustian jacket and corduroy 
relatives down upon me, It was a frightful 
wistake for me to make,” 

It is given to few men to be noble in resent- 
meni. Percy, now that his idol had fallen, 
atripped every attribute of beauty from it, and 
left iv bare in the midst of its ugliest surroundings. 
He began to long for release—to ponder dimly 
whather it would not be better to obtain a legal 
separation that wou'd jeave him free. 

Fanny’s letter came while these things were 
io his mind. It was written in the sicknesg of 

er Cespair, and the prayer of the poor heart in 
ery line was that he would go back to her. 

‘li my senses were vot stunned——my brain 
bewildered by the fearful thing that has befallen 
me,” she wrote, “'I could explain everything so 
clearly that you would not doubt me ; and J will, 
if you come back. - 

“You will save yourself much remorse, Peréy, 
and me much misery, if you hear the truth and 
believe it, before it ia too late. You should have 
been more gentle to one who did not think it too 
much to forsake home and friends and kindred, 
and give up even her good name to her love for 
you. 

“Do come to me. I seem to have no strength, 
and my heart aches bitterly. It is such a 
terrible change from the bright hopes I had. I 
think, if 1 do not see you seon, I shall go mad— 
or die,” 

Mr, Falkland’s doubt wavered for a moment 
then, and pity touched him; but then he re- 
membered the scene in the passage in Maple- 
street, and it hardened him. 

‘She always did write good letters,” he said, 
putting it into his waistcoat pocket till he could 
conveniently destroy it, “ and she thinks I shall 
believe this, Women are al! eslfikh alike. If 
she really cared for me would she have sent the 
letter here at the risk of its being opened by any 
one else?” 

He was too busy to write a reply just then, 
He had promised to take his sisters for a walk, 
and Miss Millard was going with them, 


CHAPTER XXXIL, 
FANNY AND HER MOTHER, 


Tun elder Mr. Falkland lost no time in carry- 


ing out Percy’s suggestious concerning Fanny. 
The old man was too keeuly eager to get rid of 
the poor girl to neglect an opportunity. 

He mace it his first care to speak to old Bill 


West in the morning. It wasan easy thing for 
him to deal with his foreman even in this 


delicate matter, for West wasa workman of the 
itl achool, 

He had rather too much reverence for the 
vaster, and, like too many of the hard-working 
poor, he thought it part of bis duty to suffer, 
and be strong in suffering. 

The builder had lese reluctance than he had 
felt hitherto in speaking of the subject. He bad 
grown accustomed to the thinking of it. With 
him it wae merely a youthful indiscretion euch as 
avy gentleman’s son might indulge in. 











| you, Mr. West. 


| us by-and-by, It’s wicked to wieh evil to anyone, 
but I feel sometimes that I could curse Master 
Percy—badly, bitterly,—only it would be wrong. 
And she’s so fond of him. But I think she will 
come back-—-don’t you }” 
‘‘T think eo, father,” Mre, West would say ; 


a partner for me, As! for the eame words were spoken many a time, 
land they called each other 


“father” and 
" mother,” after the fashion of the affectionate 
and lowly when they think more of their children 
than of themselves, ‘ But it does seem hard 
that she keeps away from her own mother !” 

They spoke like this on the evening of Percy’s 
arrival in town, and the next morning the elder 
Mr. Falkland took the foreman into his confi- 
dence. 

Bill West and wife had often thought of trying 
to find Fanny, but they did not know how to eet 
about it, 

Simple minded people as they were, knowing 
litle of the world outside their own locality 
where they were married, and where their 
children were born, it seemed to them a hopeless 
task tu attempt tv search through the great city 
for their lost child, 

**My son came home last evening,” said the 
builder when he had summoned West to his 
counting: house. “Iam glad to say he bas over- 
come his weakness-—you know what I mean,” 

** Yes, sir,” 

The carpenter comprehended dimly that when 
the builder spoke of Percy’s having overcome 
hie weakness, ib meaut that he had grown tired 
of her and made up his mind to forsake the poor 
girl he had led astray. 

* He bas come to a proper sense of his wicked- 
ness,”’ said the builder, in « tone that impreesed 
Bill West, and made him feel in some way that 
Fanny had been rather more to blame than 
Percy. ‘He is very sorry for what he has done, 


| He told me to tell you so,” 


This was certainly gratuitous on the builder's 
part, but he felt that o certain kind of apology 
was due to the father of his son's supposed 
victim, 

The carpenter lowered his head in respectful 
sadness and listened. He could have replied— 
his heart was fall of homely eloquence, but he 
thought it best to say nothing. 

He was getting oli—he had a large family to 
support—and he could not rick giving offence to 
his employer 

Be wishes your daughter to be restored to 
He intends to do his duty, I 
intend that he shall do his duty.” 

“Ta he going to marry her, then!” asked old 
Bill, simply. 

The builder turned away with a few impatient 


— 

@ question struck him like a blow and 
made him feel the emptiness of the consolation 
he was giving. 

“ He intends to restore her to you, Mr. West, 
that is what I meauv, and make an exira 
allowance for her child. Of course you. are 
aware——” 


Weet, in a tranquil tone of resignation ; .“ bul we 
don’t want any extra allowance for that, sir, if 
we can got her to come home,” 

“T have her address. My principal purpose--- 
my son’s principal purpose—was to let you have 
that.” 

‘Thank you, sir,” said the carpenter, lifting 
his forefinger, respectfully ; ‘and thank Heaven 
there’s a chance of getting her home again. 





Master Percy's privcipal purpose ie very good ; 
\ but if he’d had a little lest purpose and a little 


| his arm across the-bridge that divides eer 


more principle it would have been all the better 
for me.” 

Old Bill Wesb had a quieb way of uttering 
homely truths that rather staggered the builder, 
Mr. Falklaud was inclined to be. angry at the 
remark, but he judged it best to let ib pasa, 

There were some things that he could not 
answer. 

* You had better send Mrs. West to her,” the 
builder observed ; “and you can have the day. 
I should not advise you to goin person, Yow 
last visit, if you remember, had a bad tt, 

"Yes, sir ; ray poor girl ran away from thoce 
who would have taken care of her, for the sake 
of one who has served her just as I. thought he 
would. I won’t mention names because it may 
be painful to you. Mother shall go and fetch 
ber. ” 


“Tt bad better. be done at once,” said Mr, 
Falkland. : 

Hiscarpenter’s simplicity might as well hare 
been the keenest and most biting sarcasme, for it 
touched the builder to the core. 

“You may lose her again if. you'delay, There 
is the address— 2°, Maple-street, Pimlico, and 
you had better take a cab.” 

For the first time in his life Mr. Falkland put 


and employed, and held out his hand in 
sympathy, 

West pressed ib gratefully. 

Falkland left a sovereignin his palm; money 
with him was omnipotent, and he thought it 
would heal even a sorrow anda shame ; but Wes: 
dropped the sovereign and went away as though 
he had not seen it, 

The coin lay on the ground in the midat cf 
some shavings and a few a chips of wood, Mr. 
Falkland did not. like to stoop for it, and he did 
not like to leave it there. 

He hesitated, looked round; no one was near 
to see him, or to know that he was going to pick 
up a piece of monty his workman had refused. 
He picked it up, and pyt it in-hie’ waistcoat 
pocket by itself, 

Later in the day he elid that sovereign into the 
voluntary contribution box of a hospital for the 
indigent blind. 

He felt relieved then. It was an offering te the 
poor at last, 

Bill West went home, Mrs, West was sur- 
price i to see him, as it wae not dinner time ; but 
he did not keep her long in suspense, 

“You can go and fetch Fanny; mother,” he 
said, with a suspicious quiver in bie voice, 
“There's. the address, and mind you bring her 
home.” 

Mrs, West was notin the habit of giving way 
to emotion, but the sudden tidings, though they 
were told quietly, nearly overcame her, 

All the old remembrances--the memories of a 


ndly 





mother’s love gushed up in ber heart, and she 
trembled. 

“Mr, ‘Falkland said you had better go by 
yourself,” said West, “and perhaps you had, Geb 
it over like, before she sees me, But you will 
bring her-home, mind, no matter what she says.” 

Mra, West gave way at his wistful glance. 

"Our child—our dear, poor girl,” she sobbed, 
while old Bii! fumbled in his pockets for his 
pipe with a king hand, .“She shall never— 
never leave us again, You stey with the chil- 
dren, fether, while I go aad fetch her,” 

Bill Weet nodded, and got confused between the 
pipe he was biting hard and the handkerchief he 
was trying to wipe his eyes with, . Mrs. Wes: 
hurried upstairs and dressed herself. t 

A very simple operation with, her,’ She had 
only to tie her bonnet strings, and put on 4 





“Yes; I thought of the little one,” said vill 


woollen shawl, 
"J don’t think I will stay with the childrev, 
| mother,” said old Pill, atriking the wrong end of 

a lucifer against the bowl! of his “T think 
I'll go with you and wait at the door, When it's 
all right, you know, you canask me up”: 

So they went, arm io arm—the. affectionate 
couple who had grown old together, and loved 
each other in their age, They were plain and 
homely people, but their facem,wore, an almost 
scriptural beauty as — bene ay, 
ens journeying to bring back the lost lamb 
to the fold, 
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Ma t wae casily found. Mr, West had 
Fr London from his boyhood, and 
knew ita various localities very well, He knocked 
ab the door of No,'26, and it was opened quietly 
by Mrs. Naylor io m. 

“Js Mra, Percy at home?” asked Mrs, Weat. 
She recognised a kindred spirit in Mrs, Naylor— 
s woman of her own lot in life—one who could 
anderstand her sorrows and her cares, The car- 
penter’s wife felt thankful that her girl was 
there. 

“Yes, ma'am, But the poor lady is very ill, 
I thought she was getting better, but she had a 
letter, aud it seemed to make her worse." 

*T aro her mother, aad this is her father.” 

Mrs. Naylor opened the: door wider to admit 


them. 

“ You had better let your good gentleman wait 
{o my parlour,” she’ whispered. ‘It might upset 
the poor thing if you both go.” 

Mr. West went into: the pariour and stood 
looking out of windaw at nothing, while his wife 
and Mra, Naylor ascended the stairs. 

Fanny lay asleep on the sofa when her mother 
entered -—slee; the sorrowful gentleness of 
har beauty, with her white hands, that had grown 
thin in a day, folded on her fair breast. 

Then wenta mother’s cry of gladness up to 
Heaven when Mrs, West fell softly on her knees 
by Fanny's side. 

She kissed the pale lips tenderly—stroked the 
pallid face with a caressive Land—she took off 
her own woollen shawl and wrapped it round 
Fanny's feet, as she had done when Fanny was a 

vild, and then she sat on a chair, and looked at 
ber darling til! the poor girl opened ber eyes. 


CHAPTER XXXIL. 
_ MISINTERPRETED, 


Fanny had dreamed of home while she 5! *pt, 
and it was « pleasant surprise forher to hav: .16 
Gear, familiar face of her mother so near when 
she awoke, 

She roseina moment with outstretched arms, 
aud threw herself on the broad bosom that had 
uever received her so gladly before, ; 

Mrs. West did not utter a single word of re- 
proach, She felt that her true mission wae to 
comfort and redeem, and she only wanted to win 

er poor lost darling back again. 

“ You will never go away ‘from us any more,” 
she said, and Wanny, glad of the refuge to which 
she could take ber sorrow and her child, answered. 
“ Never, mother!” very earnestly, 

She had not been so happy, after ali, since she 
left the: little house in’ Falkland-row, confiding 
her young life to the peasionate promises of a 
man, With the exception of some few brief days 
of joy the whole time had been one of suspense 
and trial, 

“Has my dearie been ill long?” asked Mra. 
West, while Fanny, too faint to be held long, 
lay back on the pillows and looked at her wed- 
ding-ring with a gave that was very sad to see. 
The carpenter's wife looked at nothing but the 
white and plaintive face of her child, 

“Since the other day, when he came and was 
io angry with me. And I have done nothing 
wrong, mother—T[ have not indeed.” 

Mrs, West would have asked what right he 
bad to be angry; bud the question would have 
pained Fanny, so she put another in its stead. 

‘“* What made him angry '”’ 

" He was jealous of a friend of mine—snd he 
eaid auch bitter things.” 

“Mever mind him, dear, you are better with- 
out him,” agid Mrs. West, for she was still in 
ignorance of the truth, snd Fauny kept her 
secret well, even now. “You shal! come home 
with us, and I will-stay to nurse you till you are 
well enough. Father is downstairs, shall I send 
for him? 

The answer wae a silent aseent, and Mra. West 
went softly downstairs to fetch the carpenter, 
who blundered up behind her a+ carefully as he 


could.« His eyes were dim, and his feet, un- 
steady with emotion, did not find their way well 
on stairs. 


Famap welavend him with a faint smile, and 





he sat down near her, after baving knelt for a 


a, 

Women have more self-coatrol thas men, and 
Mrs, West wax much the calmer of the two. 
She bad instructed him privately to mind what 
he said, and not breathe a word that might upset 
the poor child, 

“That will be all right,” he had replied, “ It 
was t’other way I feared most.” 

They talked together in a low tone ; old Bill 
saying a few words now and then, but Mrs, Weat 
had most of the conversation. 

She told Faony about her brothers; what 
progress they had made, and other details 
interesting to her:-who had been from them so 


long. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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Moreover, they were atill to a certain extent 
doubtful about Kate’s actual position, for zhe 
might possess a few shares in mines, and she 
might live at the Grove, and yet her fortune 
might not be # large one ; so iley hsd meant to 
be very cautious and to make fall inquiries before 
they took any decided ste 

The genera! aspect of attains, however, as far as 
money was concerned, indicated clear sailing, nad 
Kate’s protestations carried no weight with it 
in Bertha von Rubenstein's mind. 

Of course, Kate would protest that she had 
ceased to luve Max; pride and self esteem de- 
manded that she should do so, and though 
Bertha felt vexed for the moment at Kate’s 
retort that personal @xperiences should have 
taught her thai love was moria!, still she was 
not inclised to actively resent the remark. In- 
deed, she would have frankly admitted that the 
smallness of her dowry been the cause of 
more than one proposed betrothment having 
fallen through. 

But meanwhile Max has rejoined the group, 
and has seated himself the side of Mra, 
Lanyon, with whom, unluckily for himself, he 
had years ago, before: he knew Kate, carried on 
something more than a flirtation, and now they 
had met again; the fair widow was evidently 
intent: upon reasserting her right to the undivided 
devotion of her old admirer. 

Max von Rubeastein, however, was only talking 
with the widow so that he might the more easily 
watch Kate Killigrew’s face, and he muttered 
under his breath something like an inryprecation 
as he saw the glance with which the young 
heiress greeted Sir Oriel as he came up to her 
and said,— 

“ [have made inquiries in the Cove and they 
say that nothing can be done at present to help 
Martindale: and Mise Lanyon, They have gent 
& man to Polpeer for a boat, and at a certain 


state of the tide some of the people seem to | 


think it may be possible to take them off, but 
most of the natives advise that they shall be 
left where they are until the tide goes down 


“And serve them right, too,”’ here interposed 
Mrs, Lanyon. “I hope Mr, Martiadale will know 
better in future than to yield to that girl’s mad 
love of excitement,” 

* Really, Mrs. Lanyon, if I were Ethel’s mother 
I should be too anxious about her safety to think 
of finding fault with her at such a moment,” said 
old Miss Martindale, severely, 

“Her mother!” echoed Bertha, who, it fs 


almost needless to observe, bated the widow | 


with a fine German spite. “Are you really 
the mother of that young lady yonder, Mrs. 
Lanyon ?” 

* Yes,” was the mortified answer. 

“Ah me; how you English women do wear,” 
sighed the fair German; “I thought you were 
only a few years older than Max; and to thiok 
that you might be his mother |” 

“Why don’t you say his grandmother,” re- 
torted Mrs, Lanyon, almost fiercely. 





But; nobody took much notice of the widow's 
mortification ; but at this moment Mr. Fermor 
called attention to the approach of the boat 
which had been sent for from Polpeer, aud once 
more the younger gentlemen of the party had te 
descend to the Cove to render what help they 
could to the two unfortunate Crusoes on Aspara- 
gus Island. 

The exclamation,—— 

“TI will stay with the ladies,” from Herr von 
Rubenstein brought a fierce frown to Sir Oriei’s 
face and made him pause; but before he had 
time te turn round Kate's clear, 2ut sarcastic 
voice saying,—- 

“The ladies would very much rather you didn’t, 
Max,” set her cousin's mind at rest, and at the 
wame time sent the young German down the hil! 
with a flaming face and at a rate of progress that 
soon carried him ahead of Ralph Fermor and Sir 
Oriel, 


CHAPTER IX, 


To the surprise of their friends Theo Martir 
dale and Ethel Lanyon managed to get ashore 
without even going through the preliminary pro 
cess of a cold bath. 

They were both of them good swimmers, and 
they had almost made up their minds to disre- 
gard the advice shuuted to them from the sliore 
and trust themselves to the comparatively smooth 
water rather than remain where they were to 
suffer the discomforis of exposure and hunger, 
when fortunately the boat from Polpeer, which 
the people had sent for, came in sight, and with 
some difficulty and at great rick the reckless 
couple were got into ib; and by dint of combined 
skill and caution they were rowed part of the 
way, and then taken in the arms of strong men 
aud carried to dry land. 

“* And now J’m so hungry, Miss Killigrew, that 
I aro ready to eat anything,” exclaimed Ethel, iu 
high good spirits, as acon as they joined the party 
on Tor Balk. 

“T think we are al) in very much the same 
condition,” replied Kate. ‘We have been so 
anxious about you two that we have not begun 
our luncheon, 

*€Oh, Iam so sorry, and at the same time I 
am so hungry. Why, what is the matter with 
you, mother? You were not afraid | was going 
to be drowned, were you f” 

‘*Not at all,” was the careless reply. “ But 1 
have caught a cold sitting up here so long. I 
think I will have a glassof sherry, if you will ge’ 
me oue, Mr. Fermor.” 

The Lieutenant at once did ss desired, aud 
then the whole party sat down to the ample pro 
vision made for their comfort, 

Bat a change had come over them. 

Max von Rubenstein seemed to have forgotten 
the widow's preseuce, and he assiduously de- 
voted himself to Kate Killigrew, while she, in 
the character of hostess, could not treat him with 
the distant politeness she would like to have 
shown. 

At the same time his sister Bertha adroitly 
managed to get up alow-toned conversation with 
Sir Oriel Graystock, by whose side she had se- 
cured @ seat. 

“Tt was euch a delightful surprise to my 
brother to meet Katie again,” she said, sof.ly 
‘and she, I think, was quite as happy to see 
him. It is strange how these things come abou 
is it mot?” 

‘What things {” asked the Barone*, curtly. 

“The meeting of those who have loved and 
been parted, and who meet again when fate will 
perhaps be kinder to them than in the past,’ 
sighed the Fraulein, who had lived a long time in 
England, and to whom Eaglish was as familiar aa 
her mother tongue, 

“ And is that the case with your brother and 
my cousin !"’ asked Sir Ociel, sharply. 

‘* Yes,” was the anewer. “They should have 
been married years ago, but friends interfered, 
and so they parted.” 

Sir Oriel asked no further questions; for he 
had no desire to pry into the affairs of his cousin, 
and, moreover, he feib too much pained at the 
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knowledge that she had once loved another man 
to dare to trust himself to talk about her. 

But though he was silent he watched Kate and 
Herr Max so gloomily that she once met his eye 
and she smiled so sweetly and so trustfully upon 
him that for the moment all doubts vanished. 

Of course Ethel was the noisiest member of 
the party ; but her light chatter, kept up with 
three or four people at once, served to amuse 
the greater portion of the party, while the girl 
herself was delighted at having Theo Martindale, 
Ral ph Fermor, and the Count in attendance upon 
her, 

Mrs. Lanyon, on the other hand, though well 
looked after by the servants, was sadly neglected 
by the gentlemen of the party. 

This was rather hard upon the widow, for she 
had grown no older since her daughter's arrival 
upon the scene, though what her real age must 
be had, of course, become rather more apparent. 

But Mre. Lenyon was for the first time in her 
life unconscious of this neglect. 

She had eyes and ears and thoughts, but for 
one person only. The one overmastering passion 


of her life had been for Max von Rubenstem, and | 


though it had slumbered for years, it had come 
back upon her now with redoubled violence, and 
she had neither the power nor the will to resist 
it, while her heart was growing hot within her as 
she saw how the only man she had ever really 
loved seeraed to hang upov Kate Killigrew’s every 
word and gesture, 

The meal was over at last, to the great relief 
of more than one of those partaking of it, and 
soon as the party rose to their fee) Mrs, Lanyon 
in a somewhat marked manner walked up to Herr 
von Rubenstein, and said,— 

‘I want to havea chat with you, Max,” and 
thereupon she took his arm, and to the astonish- 
ment of himself no less than of his friends, led 
him away. 

Tt had been previously arranged that as soon 
as luncheon was over they should all walk by 
the cliff path to Lizard Town, where tea was to 
be ready. 

Kate looked at her cousin Oriel in amused 
wonder, and the mischievous fun that danced in 
her eyes prompted him to say,-~- 

“Suppose we follow their example, Kate, and 
walk on together. 

Mies Killigrew smiled, and took the arm her 
cousin offered her, though she miidly protested, 

“They are evidently going to have an ex- 
planation. What have we to talk about that 
wouldn’t be interesting to all the reet }” 

“Something very important, I assure you,” 
was the half-jesting, half-grave reply, ‘‘ Come 
and listen.” 

Theo and Ethel climbed a lofty hill, and sat 
there silently enjoying the vast expanse of ea 
and land that lay stretched out before thera, 
Then she said,— 

“Do you know | think Sir Oriel is awfully 
spoons on Kate.” 

“Do you?” asked Theo. 

“Yes,” was the serious reply; “I’ve been 
watching them, and I’m quite sure he’s over head 
and ears in love with her. J wonder if she cares 

t bim.’”’ 

Impossible for me to offer an opinion,” said 
Theo ; “my experience of that sort of thing is 
very limited. I only know that Iam ‘awful 
spoons,’ as you call it, on a girl who I'm afraid 
doesn’t care a rap for me.” 

“ Are you, though ; dear, dear, who is it 

“1 can’t tell you; I dare not,” 

“But you must—I want to know. The idea 
of telling me so much, and not telling me more, 
Who is the girl ; do I know her}” 

He shook bis head as he replied,—- 

“TI can’t tell you.” 

“ Well, whisper it, then 
she bent her head towards him. 


o> 
‘ 


Who could blame him for kissing the fair cheek 


of the listener as he softly whispered ,— 

“Ta.” 

Certainly Ethel Lanyon would have giveu him 
what she herself would describe as a “ piece of 
her mind ” if her suddea leap to her feet had not 
aparly coat her her life, and involved him in the 
same destruction. 

She had forgotten for the moment where she 


* and as she said this { 


was seated ; forgotten that on that side nearl 
three hundred feet below them the cruel b 
rocks were fixed like Death's gigantic fangs 
churning the green water into angry foam, and 
seeming, to the girl’s terrified imagination—as 
she saw and realised her awful peril—as though 
they were gnashing with wild delight at the near 
prospect of her awful death, And she must have 
fallen if Theo had not caught her in his arms and 
held her 

For five awful seconds the couple, tightly clasp- 
ing each other, hung balancing and shuddering 
on the utmost brink of the frightful precipice. 
Then the man’s strength prevailed, and, with the 
girl io bis arms, he threw himself backwards, and 
they were safe, 

Both of them were deadly pale, and Ethel 
gasped faintly,— 

“T was nearly gone that time,” 

“Yes, we were both of us as nearly gone as 
we are ever likely to be, without going alto- 
gether,” said Theo, gravely. “And we may 
tempt Fate once too often, so I think I shall 
be careful where I go in future, especially with 

ou.” 
eer I-—I was so surprised,” pouted Ethel; “and 





you took a kiss from me, 

** Weil, shall I give it you back again }” asked 
Theo, gravely. 

She looked at him for a moment; then she 
laughed and blushed ; and perhaps it was from 
the fear of putting her life and bie in danger 
a second time that she offered no resistance when 
in the most conscientious manner possible Theo 
Martindale restored the kiss which bad very 
nearly coat two lives. 

It is not to be supposed that a proceeding of 
this kind could take place on the summit of a 
lofty. and quite isolated pile of rocks without 


, being seen by somebody. 


And just as Theo, with no little seif-com- 
placency, had accomplished bis second kiss, he 
observed to hie infinite confusion that no less 
than four double-barrejled glasses were levelled 
at himself and his companion. 

The first two spectators were not of much 
consequence, being only the German Count and 


others, alas! were Admiral Lanyon and Miss 
Martindale. 

Theo wisely refrained from telling Ethel of 
his disagreeable discovery, but deliberately 
levelled his own glass at the last-named couple, 
who at once resumed their walk, Miss Martindale 
looking extremely shocked, and the edmiral 
savage to the last degree. 

One thing wae evident, however--neither of 
the spectators suspected the peril he and Ethel 


| had eo narrowly escaped. 

When their friends were well a-head the young | carriage. 
couple continued their walk to Lizard Town, , siouists,” 
being careful not to join the rest of the party ; | 


and thus it happened that before any questions 


dale was prepared with a highly satisfactory 
explanation, 


CHAPTER X, 


Sir Orret Graystock and Kate Killigrew 
had strolled along for a short time in silence, 
They were careful not to follow too closely in 


Rubenstein, though they were obliged to go in 
the same direction. 

Still, Sir Oriel did not quite know how to 
begin what he had to say; and it was not until 
they had reached a quiet nook where they were 
sheltered from olvervation that. he suggested 
to his cousin that they should sit down for a 
minute or two and enjoy the view, 

Kate acquiesce’ demurely enough. 

She had a suspicion of what was passing in 
her cousin’s mind, but, with the usual perver- 
sity of her sex, she would not under any con- 


| sideration have uttered one word to help him 


over his difficulty, and she now eat patiently 
waiting until he should find courage and words 
wherewith to begin. 

When he did speak, however, his words startled 





her a little, for he said,— 


Madame Myer, who were laughing, bui the | 


“ You were once engaged to Mr. Von Ruben. 
atein, I believe,” 

“ How do you know?” she asked quickly. 

“ His sister told me so, not more than haif 
an-hour » 

“Did she tell you anything elee? inquired 
Kate, with subdued anger, 

‘Yes ; she told me it was probable that the 
engagement would be renewed, Is that true, 
Kate?” ’ 

“Nol if there were not another man in the 
world I would not marry Max von Rubenstein,” 
replied Kate passionately. 

“There are plenty of men in the world, Kate; 
but there is one man for whom there is no woman 
under Heaven like you,” said Sir Orie), ten- 
derly. “Is there any possibility of his love being 
returned |” 

Kate Killigrew did not withdraw the hand 
which her cousin had taken in his own, but she 
said, in quiet, earnest tones, 

“Ts uot this love very sudden? Do you 
realise that it is scarcely_a week simce we (irct 


met }” 
“No, it seems to me as b I had known 
you for years,” he said, eagerly. ‘And, though 


in point of time counted by days and hours, the 
feeling may seem of sudden growth, it will live in 
my heart as long as I live,” 

Kate made no answer ; her own heart seemed 
to echo the words he had uttered ; and when, 
grown bold with her seeming acquiescence, he 
ventured to clasp her in his arms, and call her 
his own, she did eg ay him. 

“We won't go cr a long ep ent, 
Kate,” Sir Oriel said, when they Beek to die 
cuss matters. “Shall we be married next 
week $” 

“Next year, you mean,” she laughed, 

“Indeed I don’t, I mean what I say,” he 
responded, 

“No: next week is impossible,” she replied. 
“It might, with superhuman efforts, be next 
month,’’ 

“Then next month let it be ; but I hear voices 
—one kias, my darling. And now, tell me, shall 
' J announce our engagement at onee, and eend 
these foreigners flying #” 

“No, pray don’t do auything of the kind,” re- 
plied Kate ; “waite day or two, at any rate; 
you can trust me, Oriel, can’t you ?” 

“ With my life and with all that I hold dear,” 
he replied, fervently. 

Kate smiled, but she could not reply, for the 
voice of Bertha von Rubenstein exclaimed,—- 

“Ah! there you are, Katie ; it is getting so 
late that the word is passed to hurry on to Lizard 
Town as fast as possible, and Miss Martindale has 





the footsteps of Mrs, Lanyon and Max Von. 


could be asked by Admiral Lanyon Theo Martin- | 


kindiy invited us to return to Falmouth in your 
We came with the ordinary excur- 


“ We can accommodate you and Madame Myer,” 
replied Kate, “but I doubt if there is room for 
the gentlemen.” 

“Oh, they can crush in somewhere ; the more 
the merrier,” laughed Bertha, who seemed to 
have recovered her good temper. 

Kate made no reply ; she knew that her aunt 
must have been almost asked for the invitation 
before she gave it, 

When the party came together at Lizard Town 
| they found tea ready, and more than one or two 
of them were surprised to observe the change 
that had come over Mrs, Lanyon. 

One could scarcely have called it a frowa that 
had eettled upon her face, for the expression had 
altogether changed; while her features during 
| the last hour seemed to have perceptibly har- 
dened, 

No one really took much notice of her, how- 
ever, and it was not until tea was “almost over 
that old Miss Martindale remarked to Ethel, — 

“If you were of age and had avything to leave, 
my dear, I should recommend you to make your 
will before going to Kynance Cove again; you 
might not always select so safe a spot as Aspara- 
gus Island for an adventure.” 

‘* What an idea!” laughed Ethel; “* have you 
made your will, Miss Martindale }” 

“ Of course I have, my dear,” F i 

“ And have you made yours, Miss Killigrew ! 
continued Hthel with her usual recklessness. 
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Yes,” waa the reply ; “I made it directly I 
came of age ; but I mean to alter it with as little 
delay 98 possible.” 

“ A marriage upsets a will,” remarked Max von 
Rubenstein ye 

© Oh, yes, I forgotten,” said Kate, hastily. 

And then she drooped her eyes, fearing « 
had betrayed herself, while Mrs. Lanyon, on the 
one hand, and Max and his sister on the other, 
drew in consequence of her blushes conclusions 
very far wide of the truth, 

Kate's remark about her will had put Mrs, 
Lanyon in mind of a circumstance that hai 
ba ge, egy her memory. 

When Kate came of age, shortly after her great 
uncle died, the te enemy of her 
branch of the family was believed to be Sir Oriel 
Graystock who, not satisfied with his own portion 
of old David Killigrew’s wealth, was trying to 
get possession of a small estate that adjoined 
Graystock Manor, and which had been left to 
Kate. 

She had in ener eng ag: way eo. which 
excluded him altogether from the succession to 
any property over which she had a power of 
appointment, 

There were various bequests to friends and 
distant relatives, including a legacy of twenty 
thousand pounds to her “dear friend, Emily 
Lanyon”; but what especially. troubled our 
heroine at the present moment was that bitter 
animosity towards her cousin, Sir Oriel, was the 
prevailing tone of the document, and Kate Killi- 
grew resolved to destroy it that very night. 

“IT should not like him to know that I had 
ever thought so we gg sas: of him as that will 
implies,” she mused, thoughtfully. 

Mrs. Lanyon’s thoughts, however, had taken a 
much darker chaunel. 

Her conversation with Max von Rubenstein had 
been to the last degree unsatisfactory. 

Of course he had not been frank enough to 
say that he had ceased to love her, but he had 
told her very plainly that he could not marry her 
or any other woman who did not possess money, 
and at last he went so far as to admit that he 
had quite made up his mind to marry Kate 
Killigrew, 

He, however, had not scrupled to declare that 
he infinitely preferred his companion, and if she 
were ri possessed of one third of Kate’s wealth 
he would gladly marry her. 

This declaration bad taken complete possession 
of Mrs, Lanyon’s imagination, and her vanity 
was far too strong to allow her for one single 
moment to doubt its truth. 

The widow became more moody and thought- 
ful than ever after Kate's remark about altering 
her will, 

“This night,” she kept muttering to herself; 
“this very night; or else it will be too late.” 

The drive home was uneventful except that 
Ethel Lanyon managed to ride on the box-seat ; 
and her mother, complaining of a headache, 
squeezed, herself into a corner, closed her eyes, 
and scatcely spoke the whole of the journey. 

When they reached the Grove she went straight 
to her own room, and she did not reappear until 
the beating of the gong announced that dinner 
was on the table. 

To her surprise, however, the Von Rubensieins 
and Madame Myer still remained though the 
Count had pleaded a previous engagement, and 
had gone to his hotel. 

Dinver passed off as usual, but when the ladies 
retired to the drawing-room Kate Killigrew 
quietly slipped away to her own apartment, 
leaving her aunt and Mre, Lanyon to entertain 
the guesta, 

For ever since her will had been spoken of a 
feeling almost akin to terror had taken possession 
of her mind lest Sir Oriel should see it and be 
pained at the tone in which he had been spoken 
of, and should discover how every possible pre- 
‘aution had been taken to prevent him from 
touching a sixpence that she could leave to any 
one else, : 

So, having locked herself in, she opened a little 
iron safe which she kept in her dressing-room, 
and the now” objectionable document 
from ite hiding-place, she deliberately tore it into 
dozens of emall pieces. 








She could not easily burn these pieces, however, 
so she put them in her pocket, meaniug to throw 
them into the kitchen fire before she retired for 
the night. 

When she returned to the drawing-room she 
found all the. party assembled there, and Mra. 
Lanyon was sitting at a remote table pouring out 
tea, while Max von Rubenstein sat close by talk- 


ing to her. 

ithe widow saw Kate enter the room, and she 
began to pour out a cup of tea for her, talking so 
volubly and nervously to Max all the time that 
he began to suspect mischief, though, of course, 
he could not guess what was really going to 
happen. He emptied his own cup, however, and 
placed it by the side of the one which the widow 
was just about to fill for herself, she baviug 
already poured out that intended for Kate. 

For a moment he turned his head away, but 
only for a moment, and then—could it be fancy 
~was he awake and in his right mind—or did he 
really see the woman deliberately empty the con- 
tentsof a tiny blue glass phial into the tea intended 
for the heiress ! 

The very thought seemed to make his blood 
stand still. 

He made no sign, however ; the several cups 
received their due rtion of cream and 
sugar ; and then Mrs, Lanyon turned to him with 
a singular smile, and said : 

“You may have the pleasure of giving ‘Kate 
her tea, Max.” 

He rose with alacrity, while a slight but well- 
understood signal to his sistes brought her at 
once to the widow's side just as the latter was 
about to hand him a cup of tea. ’ 

A glance told Bertha that she was required 
to distract the widow's attention for a moment, 
and she did so to such good purpose that Max 
contrived to take the eup intended by Mrs. 
Lanyon for herself, while he dexterously pushed 
the drugged one—if drugged it were—into ite 
place, 

Then he carried the cup to Kate, and re- 
mained for a few seconds talking to her and Sir 
Oriel, until, by what seemed a sheer piece of 
clumeiness, he completely knocked the cup and 


saucer out of the young lady’s hand. 


“ How dreadfully clumey of me,” he exclaimed, 


in a tone of extreme self-reproach. ‘‘ Pray let 
me geb you some more,” 

But Kate declined, saying,— 

* T realiy do not care about tea to-night, thank 
you.” 


Then she took her handkerchief out of her 
— to wipe away some drops of tea that had 
allen upon her dress, when a whole shower of 
pieces of paper fell upon the carpet. 

Fora moment Kate looked at the shreds of 
paper in dismay ; then, seeing the troubled ex- 
pression on Sir Oriel’s face, ehe laughed brightly 
as she said,— 

"There goes my will; it was made under a 
false impression, and I had forgotten its existence 
until this afternoon, so I determined before I 
slept to-night to destroy it.” 

Max von Rubenstein went back to the tea- 
table and told Mrs. Lanyon what had hap- 


pened. i 

“And she did not drink any of the tea?” 
she asked, faintly. 

“ No,” was the curt reply. 

* And what was all that paper thrown about 
for 1” 

She had been tearing up the will, and pulled 
the pieces out of her pocket with her handker- 
chief,” 

Mrs. Lanyon rose from her seat—vhe felt faint 
and giddy, with the crushing sense of defeat ; 
for with the destruction of that will was anni- 
hilated her last hope of becoming the wife of 
Max von Rubenstein. 

" Good-bye, Max,” she said, in a low hoarse 
voice. “My heart i crushed—I shall go away 
to-morrow ; we shall never meet again. May 
she make you as happy as [ would have done.” 

And she was turning to leave the room, when 
he put his hand upon her arm, and said, in a low 
warning tone : 

“ Katie did not drink the drugged tea, but you 


id. 
“Ty | id 





For one minute she remained silent, as though 
his words had suddenly turned her to stone ; then 
with a wild shriek she threw up her arms, crying, 
“Tam a dead woman, Iam a dead woman!” 

In a moment she was surrounded by her 
wonder-stricken friends, who vainly demanded 
the cause of her agitation ; but they could learn 
nothing from her beyond her reiteration that 
she was a dead woman, 

Send for a doctor, and tell him to bring all 
necessary appliances with him to save a lady who 
has swallowed some poisonous stuff by accident,” 
said Max, promptly. 

Then he turned to Kate and suggested that 
the servants should take Mrs. Lanyon to her own 
room ; and, despite her shrieks of fear rather 
than of pain, this was quickly accomplished. 

As soon 28 the ladies had left the room Max 
von Rubenstein briefly narrated what he had 
seen and done. 

“TI dare say you thought me very stupid when 
1 upset your cousin's tea” he eaid, turning to Sir 
Oriel. “But I did it on purpose, because I was 
not quite so sure as I should have liked to be 
that it was snie,” 

“ And is it true that the wretched woman hes 
swallowed her own poison ?"’ asked the baronet, 
with horror, 

“T think it more than -probable—at any rate, 
she believes she has,” was the reply. 

The doctor arrived at this minute, and though 
the whole truth was not told him he was le*t to 
infer that Mra, Lanyon had taken poison without 
intent to do herself injury, and a small bottle 
which had fallen from the wretched woman's 
bosom in her agitation was hanced to him. 

He looked grave when he had examined it, but 
he and his assistant set to work, and before the 
morning ‘dawned Mrs, Lanyon was pronounced 
to be out of danger. 

But the Grove was no longer a fitting home 
for her ; and though Kate and Ethel never quite 
knew the nature the crime meditated, neither 
of them expressed either grief or surprise when 
they heard that she had gone away, leaving mo 
message and no address behind. 

The morning after Mrs. Lanyon’s departure 
Max von Rubenstein ented himself ab the 
Grove, and formally proposed to Kate Killigrew. 

It is almost needless to add that he was quite 
as formally refused ; and that when he began to 
talk of blighted affections and of future hope he 
was, quietly told that on a certain day withm 
a month Kate Killigrew would become Lady 
Graystock. 

Then he went away wrathful with himself and 
with his friends for having let so rich a prise 
escape him, 

What became of Mrs. Lanyon was never 
definitely known ; the admiral was always very 
reticent upon the subject, and when in due time 
he gave his granddaughter in marriage to Theo 
Martindale he particularly warned that young 
man to keep Ethel away from her mother. 

But long before this event occurred Sir Oriel’s 
wooing had come to a blissful termination. Not 
a cloud dimmed the summer sky on the morning 
that the young baronet stood before the altar in 


‘| Mylor church with his blushing bride. 


It wasa very quiet wedding, with Ethel for 
bridesmaid, and Ralph Fermor for the bride- 
groom’s best man, while Theo Martindale, as he: 
nearest male relative, gave the bride away. 

So deeply interested were all of the wedding 

rty in the drama in which they were the ac’ ore 
that they failed to notice a tall, fair, handsome- 
looking man--a foreigner beyoud doubt—who 
stood just inside the church door while the 
marriage ceremony proceeded, 

When it had ended he bowed his head and 
walked away—a sadder and a wiser man. 


[THE END. ]} 








Snors were blacked as early as the tenth 
century. The substance used seems to have beep 


' lampblack mixed with rancid oil ; for, in an ofd 


romance, a man is ejected from a company of 
polite persons because he had just blacked his 
shoes, and they could not endure the smeii. 
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FAOETLA, 


Gossre has heen well defined as putting two 
and two together, and making it five 

Suz (dejectedly): ‘‘ Our cook. is going to leave 
us.” He (excitedly): “Great’ Scott. Can’t 
you persuade her to take us with her!’ 

Wire: “I'm afraid there's no hope for you, 
John.” “Whyt" “The doctor saya he has a 
handsome young brother he'd like me to meet.” 

MasHer (to shop girl): “ Lovely creature, I 
adore you. Do you give me your love fn re- 
turn!” Shop Girl: “Of course, I do, Any- 
thing else this afternoon 1” 

Frarexp: “Do you know that I am at lastbe- 
ginning to underatand your poeiry!” Great 
Magazine Poet: “Heavens! Is it then true 
that T am losing my cunning?” 

Maup: “How do you define love}” Marie: 
“Love is the life of illusions.” Maud: “ And 
what is marriage ?" “Oh, marriage ia the death 
of them.” 

Posrman: “ Here's a letter for Mr. Jeremiah 
O'Flaherty.” Servant Girl: “ Wee'l, tis you who 
are the clever man to know his name! Sure he 
only kem here last night.’ 

Lovina Hussanp: “The last letter I got 
from you was the firet one you sver wrote with- 
outa postecript.”’ Fond Wife; “I know it, dar- 
ling. I had no more paper 

Mistress: “ Mary, how wasit that I saw you 
treating your friends to my cake and fruit?” 
Mary: “I can’t tell, ma'm, for the loife of me, 
for I’m sure | covered the keyhole.” 

Mrs. Gano: “Did you see Mr, and Mrs, 
Biffers outin the rain? He held the umbrella 
over her just as carefully ae if they were lovers.” 
Mrs. Gabb: “ That new dress o’ her’n spots,” 

Lazyman : ‘ Call me at five o'clock to-morrow 
morning,” Boots: “That's pretty early, sir.” 
Lazyman; ‘I know ; but I've an engagement at 
eleven, and must not miss it on any account.” 

“Has. the editor read my poem!” asked the 
long-haired young man, ‘I don’t kuow for 
eure,” replied the office boy, “ but he’s ill in bed 
to-day.” 

Honter: “I saw large flocks of wild geese 
flying northward early in March,” Farmer: 
“Huh! Ii they wasn’t geese they wouldn’t go 
by the almanac,” 

A Lirtte Newcastle boy was invited out to tea 
at a lady’s house in the country. Seeing some 
honey on the table, and not knowing what it was, 
he asked. On being told, he remarked in sur- 
prise ; Oh, and eo you keep a bee, do you /” 

Tramp: ‘‘ Beg pardon, sir, can you help a poor 
man? I've lost my voice, and now I'm out of 
work.” Old Gentleman: “ Out of work because 
you lost your voice! Areyou a singer?” Tramp: 
“No, sir ; I sells fish,” 

JOURNALIST (preparing to go out with his 
wife): ‘Ave you ready now!” “One moment 


only my gloves te pui on.” “ Your gloves, eh, 


Then I'll at down and write the leading article 
for to-morrow.” 

“Tris eternal getting up is really very annoy- 
ing,” said a man at a play, rising to let some one 
pass him. “I know itis,” replied the late one. 
“That is the reason 1 never come in myself till 
the curtain is up.” 

Jings: “ Everybody predicted that Hardhead 
would have trouble after he married that vain 
beauty ; but she never leaves ber home uniess he 
is with her. How does he manage?” Winks: 
“He filled the house with mirrors,” 

“ HAVE you anything more to say?” asked the 
judge of the prisoner. “ No, your honour; only 
{ would ask you to be quick, please, as it is near 
the dinner hour; and if I am tc go to prison I 

bould like to get there in time for the soup.” 

“Dear me!” gaid Mr, Meekins, “ it seems so 
sbsurd for men to be constantly talking shout 
their wives having the last word. I mever object 


my wife having the last word.” “ You | 


don't?” “Nota bit. I always feel thankful 
when she gets to it,” 


eo 
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““Wuat do you know about French dishes }” 
asked Mrs. Upperten of the applicant for employ- 
ment as cook, “I kuow enough about thim to 
make thim, but niver to ate thim,” was the 
reply. And she was engaged, 

Mas. O'Brizy : ‘Good mornin’, Mrs, M’Cabe. 
An phwat makes yes look so sad?” Mrs. 
M’Cabe: “Shure, Dennis was sent to gaol for 
six months, for assaulting me.” ‘* Well, shure, 
don’t worry, six mooths will soon pass.” ‘Shure, 
that’s ph wats worries me,” 

“ Waren the snow and ice have gone,” said the 
Sunday-school teacher, beaming upon the boys, 
“and Nature awakens from her long slee 
tiny buds begin to appear, and then what do we 
have? You may answer, Robert.” “ Brimstone 
and treacle,” replied Nobert earnestly, 

Guratie (who has been very rude): “ Aunty 
Clara, pray don’t go away yet!” Aunt (flattered): 
“T had no idea you were so fond of me, Gertie.” 
Gertie: “Ohi Aunty Clara, it isn't that; but 
mamma said I was to be whipped when you had 
gone.” 

“Do you not sometimes have soulful yearnings 
which you long to convey in words, but cannot ?” 
asked the sentimental’ girl. “ Yes, indeed,” re- 
plied the young man. “I was once dreadfully 
anxious to send home for money, and [ hadn’t the 
price of a telegram by me.” 

Srravogr: “Ifl order shoes of you, are you 
sure you can miake me a good fin?” Cobbler: 
“A good fic? Just you ask Mr. Richman. He 
always comes to me and gets his shoes made to 
measure.” “Who is Mr. Richoian?” “ He is 
the owner of thet big shoe factory down town.” 

“Onty think,” exclaimed Fenderson, ‘of the 
many uses to which paper is now put!” “T 
know,” replied Noodleby. “I was at the 
theatre the other night, and I was told that it 
was all paper. And it was a fine, substantial- 
looking structure, too.” 

First Carp (proudly): “My sister had a 
tooth pulled to-day, and she didn’t make a bit 
of fuss about it.” Second Child(contemptuousiy): 
“Bah! That’s nothing. My mamma takes all 
her teeth out every night and doesn’t say a word 
about it,” 

He: “TI don't see, Ethel, why it is that people 
think Demosthenes such a great orator ; I’m 
sure there are plenty just as nowadays.” 
She: ‘‘ But my dear, just consider at what disad- 
vantege the poor man was having to speak in 
Greek.” 

Manaus (who has just moved into a cottage 
in the suburbs); ‘* See here! I thought you 
said this was a healthy neighbourhood ?” Acres : 
“So it is.” “ Well, I can’t agree with you. We 
had not been bere a month before my wife 
sprained her aucle, and yesterday the baby ste 
something that disagreed with him.” 

Hames (the politician): “Here's a pretty 
mess! |'ve been invited to prepare a speech dn 
the financial question for the residents of my 
district,” Till: “Well, why don’t you go 
ahead and prepare it?” ‘I can’t, “My private 
secretary says he doesn't know anything about 
the subject.” 

AFTER-DINNER SPEECH : Master of the House 
(on his fiftieth birthday) to his guests; “ Ladies 
and gentlemen, this day fifty years ago, when I 
first saw the light of this world—um, um-—I did 
not for a moment anticipate—er—anticipate that 
I should ever see so numerous and—um—so dis- 
tinguished a company gathered around me.” 

Ong of the best ways to carve an average 
“ spring chicken ” is to drill a hole through fow!, 
dish and table, and thea insert an iron rod iu 
aperture, screwing a large nut on each end. This 


| obviates the necessity of the amateur carver 


placing oné foot on the breast of the bird-and the 
other on the chair, which looks ungainly and is 
nob exactly nice, 

Wire: “I'm awfully sorry to tell you, John, 
that baby accidentally got into your studio and 
dabbed a lot of paint all over your last picture. 
Just look at it! I'm afraid it’s quite ruined.” 
Tropressioniat Artist: “ H'm — ah — oh, well, 
never mind, my dear, I'll give it a touch or two 
and callit ‘A Study.’ Nobody will be any the 
wiser,” 








Marxtays: “I think De Smith has more check 
than any other mauin London.” Threadneedle 
“ What haa he wee he ae Marklan- 
“ Well, to-day he was t in the rain without 
auy umbrella, so he ate into G ‘s un- 
brella shop, and said to t , “ED just 
stay in here until this shower passes, if you have 
‘no objection.” 


Weary Busmsss Man; “The noise and 
crowding at the restaurants at lunch time mekes 
me sick, I wish I could find some where [ 
could lunch in peace and quiet.” wn : 
“Nothing easier. Hunt up some high-toned 
restaurant where guests are expected to fee the 
waiters, You'll have the whole room to your- 
self,” 

* Ang you fond of etchings 1” asked the young 
man arty had taken the Gane tty niece 
from the country down to supper. “ Asa genera! 
thing, yes," she aswered, looking up into his eye: 
with an engaging frankness that threatened 
havoc to his heart; “but,” she added hastily, as 
he started to say something pretty, “ not any to 
night, thank you—it is rather late, A very little 
sherbet is all I care for,” 

“ Wuar is your last name?” inquired a teacher 
of a new scholar. ‘Peter, ma’am,” the 
boy. ‘* Peter,” echoed the teacher, “ what is 

our other name?” ‘ Fairbanks,” responded the 

y. “Then, Fairbauks is your last name, ot 
course,” said the teacher, eyeing the round-eyed, 
vacant-faced Peter with considerable severity. 
“ No’m,” replied the child, respectfully, “ my 
mame was Fairbanks when i was born, but mother 
says they didn’t name me ‘ Peter’ for nearly six 
months,” 

Aw excellent story is told of an itinerant 
exhibitor of the ph who was exhibiting 
the machine in the streets of Utrecht, while a 
number of customers were listening to selections 
of tunes, Suddenly the tunes ceased, and there 
was a pause, Then, in a loud clear tone, was 
heard the one word, “Halt!” delivered in s 
tone bespeaking authority, “What is that!” 
asked one of the listeners. “That,” was the 
reply, “iz the voice of Napoleon Bonaparte giving 
an order at the battle of Waterloo!” 

A Evrovgan regiment stationed at Umbaila, 
India, had a colove! whom no one had ever seen 
laugh. A private of this corps, while a prisoner 
in the guard-room for a military offence, bet the 

tof the guard five that he would 
make the commanding officer when he was 
taken before him. In due course, after reading 
the charge, the colonel asked the prisouer, “ Have 
you anythiog to easy?” “I won't say anything 
more about it, sir, if you won't,” replied the 
private. The grim face relaxed; but with the 
chuckle came the decision, “ Fourteen days con- 
fined to barracks,” 

Sainmno vessels im the Australian trade fre- 
quentiy carry only one or two passengers, whe 
share the ealoon with the captain and chief 
officer, Aboard one vessel recently there was 
only one passenger, and the captain and mate 
generally contrived to get the most and best o! 
what was on the table, One day there was & 
roly-poly pudding, with sweetmeats in the middie. 
“Do you like puddin’ ends, sir?” asked the cap- 
tain. “ No, I don’t like puddin’ ende, sir,” said 
the guest. “Well, me and my mate do,” said 
the captain, cutting the pudding in two, auc 
putting oue-half on the mate's plate and the 
other on his own. A 

Ay Irishman named Pat entered a sma 
grocer’s chop, and the following dislogue took 
place, Pat: “Sure now, and what is yer tobacco 
an ounce?” Woman: “ 33d." Pat: “ Now, 
what » ould that be for half an ounce #” Worn: 
“24.” Pat (uesitating): “Weigh me half an 
ounce.” The woman did so and laid it on the 
counter, when a bright idea cocurred to Pat. 
Says he; “ Weigh me another half-ounce. The 
woman did as requested, thinking he was going 
to take the ounce and thus save the halfpeacy 
But when she put the two half-ounces together, 
Pat ssid : “The firet wan was 2d., this was hd. 
Sure now, I think I'll take the last one.” And, 
laying down 144, he walked out of the shop, 
lesving the woman too flabbergasted for utterance. 
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SOCIETY. 


Brrkwakt is to be occupied by the Duchess of 
Albany and her children for about two months 
from the middle of Auguat. 

Tae Queen has given orders that at any Court 
or State function which the Shabzada may 
attend he is to have precedence of all the Royal 
Princes, ——e only the Prince of Wales and 
the Duke of Coburg. 

It is probable that: the second State Concert 
will be given at Buckingham Palace on Friday, 
July 5th, avd the second Ball on Monday, the 
15th, Itis always very difficult to fix the dates 
of these functions, owing to the pumerous engage~ 
ments of the Prince of Wales. 

Tar Dowager Fimpress of China has seut 
Queen Victoria @ unique present ii the shape of 
a satin seroll, worked in gold and silver in Chinese 
characters, ip acknowledgment of numerous gifte 

‘eceived from Her Majesty, 

THERE is to be a garden party at Buckingham 
Palace next month. The Prince and Princesse of 
Wales wil} preside at the funciion, but the 


Queen hopes to'come up from Windsor for an | 


round the walks near the palace in her garden | 


hour or two, and Her Majesty will receive some 
of the guesta in a tent, and may possibly go 


chair. 

Tue Duke of Fife owns several shooting-lodger 
ivand round Mar Forest, but all of them are 
quite swall. Ib is probable that the Duke and 
Duchess will arrange to rent Invercauld from Mr, 
Farquharson, as that beautiful place is to be let 
for the sé#Sen, and ia the only house in Upper 
Deeside which could accommodate the usual Mar 
Lodge party. 

THE Shahzada has made a very good impres- 
sion op all who have had to do with him through- 
out his stay. He is intelligent, thoughtful, very 
fully appreciates the cordia! way ia which he is 
everywhere received, and seems to enjoy his 
time immensely ; if it were leas well filled up he 
wonld possibly ony it more, 

Tae Duchess of York has a decided penchant 
for carrings-——ornaments that have been rather 
out of date, and which have never been worn by 


the youvger Princesses of Wales. The Duchess | 


of Coburg’s daughters and the Heesian Princesses 
often wear small, single-atone earrings, leaving 
the more conspicuous danglere for on older 
generation to retain jn memory of the past. 

QUEEN Navatre or Szrvia’s return to Bel- 
grade has brought about marked changes in the 
capital, The dismal palace of Kovigsberg, which 
since her banishment has been the scene of con- 
stant State disputes and Ministerial crises, is 
once more a8 bright and gay as its gloomy aspect. 
will permit, or the first time since 1888, 
music is heard there, and dancing takes place in 
the deserted ball-room, 

‘Tae Duke of Argyll is going to be married to 
Mise Ina Erskine M'Neill, a Bedchamber Woman 
to the Queen, and cousin of General Sir Jobn 
M'Neill, VG" ‘The Duke of Argyll is seventy- 
two and has been twice married before, firet, in 
1844, to the eldest deughter of the second Duke 
of Satherland, who died in 1878, then; in 1881, 
to the daughter of Dr. Claughton, the late Bishop 
of St, Albans, and widow.of Colgnel’ Anson, and 


who died in the early part of last year, Miss | 


M’Neill is only twenty-one. 

Marz Lorex was not a “shooting-box,” but 
one of the most picturesque, attractive, and 
luxurious country houses in Great Britain. The 
original house was built during the reign of 
George IV. by Sir Alexander Duff, to serve as a 
sbooting-lodge for Mar Forest, but it was greatly 
altered and by the late Lord and Lady 
Fife, after the Queen purchased Balmoral. During 
the last ten years the house has been more than 
doubled yee but all posers gy vd 

original structure, é p. 
(from the falis in the 
_ grounds) until about forty years ago, The interior 


was splendidly deec and furnished ; the 
Law contained ae finest gollbotions of 

rting trephies in t . e destruc- 
in Landaeer’s a much to be 
regretted, but moat of the other works of art 
were caved, e 








STATISTICS. 


A wan is generally at his ‘heaviest in his 
fortieth year. 

Greees stands lowest in point of wealth of 
all the countries in Europe, 

THE total cordage required for a first-rate man- 
of-war weighs about eighty tons, and exceeds 
£3,000 in value. 

NeARLy one-third of the earth is in Asia, 
which also possesses more than one-half of the 
population ; more than one-quarter of the earth 
went to make America, and over one-fifth for 
Africa. Europe contains only one-fourteenth 
part of the world’s area, although she has nearly 
one-quarter of the population, and Australia 
contains one eighteenth part. 





GEMS. 


Att noble enthusiasms pass through a feverish 
stage and grow wiser and piore serene, 

To know aman observe how he gains his ob- 
ject rather than how he loses iv; for when we 
fail our pride supports us ; when we succeed, it 
betrays ue, 

In our relatious to other people good-temper is 
a never-failing friend and helper. [i disposes us 
favourably towaids those we are with, leads us to 
consult their peculiaritics, to understand their 
difficulties, to make allowance for their ehort- 
comings, and thus to exercise a rea! influence 
overthem. It is of itself an attractive force, 
whereas ill-temper always repels, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Prxgarrts Tsart,—Pare a pineapple, removing 
all the eyes ; cut in pieces, leaving the hard cen- 
tre on the stalk ; cook until soft, with sugar to 


suit the taste, Fill with thie, when partly cooled, | 


tartiet shells, 

Berry Poppine.—One cup sugar, two eggs, 
two teaepoonfuls yeast powder, two and one-half 
cups flour, one cup sweet milk, one pint of 
berries, Steam in pudding boiler about two 
hours. ‘To be served with liquid sauce, 

Fritvens with JELLY.—Make a batter of two 
eggs, a pint of milk, a pint bow) of flour (a little 
more may be ueeded if the flour does not thicken 
readily). Fry ea delicate brown in very bot lard 
or beef fat; when. dene drain on brown paper 
and send to the table hot, with a spoonful of tart 
jelly on each. 


Brown Barry.—Take five large snd tart | 


apples, pare aud slice them. Put a layer of 

apples in a deep pudding dish, then a layer of 

bread crumbs, and repeat. till the apples are all 

used, Put one-half cup brown sugar and small 

bits of butter over the top. Flavour with nut. 

meg. or cinnamon, When ready for the oven, 
ur over one teacup sweet milk. Bake one 
our, or until nicely browned, 

Lemon Dumpiimcs.— Mix half a pound of 
bread-crumbe with a quarter of a pound of 
shredcéed and chopped suet and quarter of a 
pound of brown sugar. Beat two eggs aud add 
a tablespoonfal of Thon juice, pour these over 
the dry mixture, work well until all is thoroughly 
moistened, pack into egg-cups that have been 
brushed with butter, stand in a steamer and 
steam for one hour. Turn out, dust with sugar, 
and serve with sauce, 

Onance JeLLY.—Dissolve one half vox of gela- 
tine in halfa cup of cold water, Cut one half 
dozen oranges in halves, remove the pulp care- 
fully, aad lay the skine in cold water. Add to 
the pulp of the oranges the juice of two lemons, 
one cup of sugar, and one cup of boiling water. 
Stir all together, and strain. Dry the inside of 
the skins, notch the edges, fill with the jelly and 
stand ona tray until it begins to firm, Put ina 
cold place, 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
Tur average Japanese god ia sixty feet high. 
Tas best watchmaker’s oil comes from the 


} 
jaw of the shark. About half a pint is found ip 


each shark, 

Japan has one of the beat engineering echoole 
in the world, and is beginning to manufacture 
electrical machinery. 

Naries is to build permanend sea baths to 
accommodate forty-three thousand persons, and 
to enable theia to have hot and cold baths at all 
seasons of the year, 

Most of the ready-made dresses for’ girls aro 
made in Germany, where labour is cheaper and 
materials are less expensive than they are i 
England. 

THe presence in the sick room of flowers with 
delicate fragrance is generally beneficial. Certain 
colours are said to ach favourably: upon the 
nervous system. Red bloesoms-are stimulating, 
while delicate blue flowers are soothing. 

As « flower giving greatest diversity in shades 
of colour the carnation is perhaps unique, having 
flowers of a self or single colour in pure white, 
lemon, yellow, Dboff, terra-cotta, pink, rose, 
crimson, brilliant searlet, red, maroon, brown, 
bluish-purple, grey, and all intermediate shades, 

Tae ancient Egyptian cats were yellow, with 
reddish stripes, such as are occasionally seen 
nowadays, and called by some Venetian cats, 
The cat was domesticated in Kurc pe shortly after 
the Christian era, and the first specimens broughs 
into England were very highly valued. 

Oz secret of the willow’s marvellous tenacity 
of life is to be fowad in the fact that it senda its 
rocta.a long way im search of moisture, Ib} was 
discovered after an important aqueduct had 
caved in that its walla were cracked and filled for 
many feet with roots. These roota came from 
willowe et Jeast thirty feet distant, 

A cURLIOUS custora obtains in some portions of 
Spain in regard to betrothala. A young man 
who looks with favour upon a handsome senorita, 
and wishea to gain her hand, calls on the parents 
for three successive days at the same hour of the 
day. Ab the last call he leaves his walking-stick, 
and if he is to win the desired bride the cane is 
handed to him when he calls again, 

A Mosr curiovs and ‘luggish creature is the 
tautawa, a nine-inch lizard, whose home is in 
New Zealand, The little imitation saurian hes 
the reputation of being the Inziest creature ever 
created. Ho is ueually found clingivg torocks or 
loga along the shores of rivers and lakes, and has 


| been known to remain in one position perfectly 


motionless for many months, How the creature 
manages to exist is a mystery. 

Tra is rarely used in Chita till itis » year old, 
because of the intoxicating property which new 
tem possesses. Three or four grains of iheine are 
contained in less than balf an ounce of gocd tea, 
and may be taken in a day by most full grown 
persons without unpleasant effects ; but if twice 
this quantity, or eight grains a day be taken, the 
pulse becomes more frequent, the heart beats 
more strongly, and trembling comes on, At the 
same time the imagination is excited, and alter a 
while the thoughts wander, visions begin to be 
seen, and » peculiar: state of intoxication comes 
on, All these symptoms are followed by and pasa 
off in a deep sleep, 

Tar Eeguimavx count their fingere—one, two, 
three, four, five. Above five and up to ten they 
use the second hand; thus, six is “‘the Grsi 
finger of the other hand.” Above ten they 
employ the toes, Thirteev, for instance, is 
“three toes upon the one foot,” and eighteen 
“three toes on the second foot.” Twenty they 
deecribe as a “whole man.” They seldom go 
farther than this, but they can do so if necessary. 
For example, they express |wenty-two by saying, 
“two on the second man,” thirty-seven by “two 
toes‘on the second man’s second foot,” forty is 
“the whole of a second man,” According to 
Doctor Nansen they cannot, or at leaut do not, 
count beyoud one hundred, which is ‘ vb< 
of the fifth maz.” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ionaiel 


Maarrr.—We do not give medical advice. 

K. M.—Of very Little value, we should say. 

Awxious.—We never ecommend investments. 

Trovatep.—Being signs of increasing years they can- 
not be obliterated. 

tT. B.—No doubt it has some value, but we cannot 
give av ostimate. 

Op Reapen.—Pure air is tally 9s important in sleep- 
ing as in waking hours. 

Faxp.—As soonas the required legal formalities are 
complied with. 

Cxctt.—The cost of becoming & naturalised English- 
eon ia about six pounds. 

Sonootsuy.—The pattle of Sedan was fought on 
September ist, 1870. 

Q. §.—The soldier will have to pay the whole price of 
new uniform. 

Oresy.— We advise you to les your hair remain of the 
celour nature intended it to be. 


Peacy.—Address the Solicitor to the Board of Trade, 
Whitehall, London. 


Laquinen.—We never heard of such # curious associa- 
tion, and d wot whether it oxists. 


Maxzv.—You would save money and get the job much 
better done by sending the garment to a dyer. 


Ove wao Warts TO Krow.—If you could show the 
work to some expert it would, we think, be your 
abortest course 

Gwes.~A. little fresh lemon or lime juice mixed 
with a very little giyoerine will help to soften and 
whiten your hauds. 

py. 8.—The situation most likely to be obtained is that 
ef clerk, provided the lad cannot go out as under 
garcdoner, 

Susie.—Bither rub with plate powder and chamois 
leetaer or wash with warm water, soap, and a nail 
brash. 


Pozzie.—The pawnt rokers’ three balls form part of 
seat of arms of the Lombards, who were the first pawan- 
peokers in this country. 

WorRitp Hoosewirr.—A paste made of two-thirds | 
oatmeal and one third white or red lead, and made atiff | 
with treacle, put in pbeetles’ way s00n clears them out. 

Manion.—First thoroughly brush and shake; then 
thickly sprinkle with pepper ; finally place small lumps 
ot camphor in each receptacle. 

Buna. —Steaming over the kettle is the nag oe way. 
ft ia altogether a mistake to press if with the hot fron; | 
it would increase the damage instead of remedying it. | 


Bosastness.—' Home, Sweet. Home” was composed 
by Mr. J. &. Payne ; the eli-important music—really 
the feature of the song—Wwae composed by Sir B. 

Op. 

Sreve —By writing to Becretary, Olvil Service Com- | 
raission, Cannon-row, Westminster, ©.W., you will get | 
(gratis) list of subjects set to vandidates for the office 
you alm at. 

Peoay.—Three toms toes out up fine, one yt boiling 

if pin 


water, one-half teaspoonful a, one ha t sweet 
milk, salt, pepper, little butter, and four bisoults 
rolled fine. 


Coniova.— Women ¢ annot throw because of a curious 
formation of the shoulder blade, which prevents the 
awiag necessary to the proper propulsion of a stone or 
other object. 


Muuprep.—There is no special choice. One fs in most | 
respects as good as another. The only thing ia to get | 
the kind that suits the shape of the persou who is vo | 
wear it 

Poon Winow. It ia not easy to get fine om broidery 
to do at any price that would make it remunerative. 
There is just now very little call, except in special 
orders 

Hor-nzapen.—We sv ygest that you study toso control 
your temper that it will cease to annoy others, if net 
yourself. To give way to it at the least provocation 18 | 
to male everybody about you wretched. 

Epm.—One egg, one cup sugar, one cup milk, one 
tablespoonful butter, two teaspoonfuls cream of tartar, 
one of saleratus, & little nutmeg, and flour enough to 
make stiffer than you would tor sponge cake. 


— 





| 

Cannm.—Two eggs, one Cup of sugar, two teaspoon | 
fuls of baking powder, one half saltspoonful of salt, two | 
veaspoontuls of lemon jutce or one teaspoonful of vanilla. | 
Flour enough to roll, } 


Ioworaxt.--No period of separation between busband 
and wife, however lengthened, will authorise either of | 
them to marry again. Only death or a jadicial decree 
amounts to & egal divorce. 


Kavare.—Brush out all dust. Dissolve half a stick of 
black sealing wax in half s tambler of methylated 
gpicits, aud when dissclved brush evenly all over the | 
hat. 

Priv.-—The groat naval battle of Trafalgar was fought 
on October 2lat, 190° The English, while defeating the 
French and their allies of Spaia, destroyed Napoleo 1'8 
hop 2s of a successfu! invasion of Englane 








Wir orp.—Insurance 











panies are like other 


com 

lenders, they will insist on your taking out a policy in 
which the prewium amounts to aa appreciable part of 
the sum they lead upon #, and then they must bave 


names as securities, 


9, L.—Your best plan would be to go inte phote- 
busine 


her’s studio and learn th 


pg. Almost any 


assistance. 


Lover or Tue _" Lowpon Reaper.” —Mix ivo 
with half as much treacle and one 
one- 


oil, then 
acid; dilu 


te each 


aa from the 
ch 


2 
her would tea = 


for a reasonable consideration, provided you render 


black 


fourth as muc sweet 
fourth ot! of vitriol and on 
ent wil 


hydrochloric 
times its weigbt of water before adding. 


BeavLaR Supscatser.—It 
ordinary black ink, some 
using the blue 


has been done by using 
erring the dull black ink, 
Tho great thing is to > y 


others 
othersi evenly, and use enough to prevent ® y 


appearance. 
Saiii.—Such vege 


tables a8 
are best cleaned with a brush. 
disagreeab 


ps, Acc, 


It makea work less 


Ie, a8 the hands need not be soiled ; and 


other way can the cleaning be #0 
done ° 


will take you women who 
ES pole SE oice of | 


ve a 
large of in that vicinity 


tion you re. 


in no 
well and thoroughly 
Aawes.—Almost all of the hospitals in the large cities 
wish to learn to be nurses. 
ooality, write to the hospital of 
and ask for the informa- 


L. &.—To ‘dance attendance” is an expression 
borro from the mediaral custom which ed 


wed 
the bride at & wedding to dan 


her. No matter 


compe! 
ce with whoever asked 


how low his condition or how objection- 


beta the parson, the bride could not refuse, 


o 


“AND THIS I8 ALL.” 


I TOOK my baby in my arm 
My Little one now etark 


4, 
nd dead ; 


I kiased, through tears, ibe clay-col lips, 


be 
And laid it in its 


And aa I watched with sullen heart 


The shroud, the coffin, 


«« But yesterday, ob! God,” 


and the pall, 
oried 


« My babe waa mine ; now— this is all. 
« allt all! this little waxen form— 


s heart, 


As bright 


This these 
That once reuponses to my touch 
+t now shut ow 


nando 20 white 

+ the light, 

Of baby eyes, that looked in min 
stare 


watch from sktes of blue 


In trusttuiness, that seems divine. 


« And this is all this heap of dust, 

This little mound, this cross of flowers — 
Rut, hark! I heara sweet soul's voice 

‘That seems to come from heavenly bowers, 
It says : ‘Thy baby sleeps not there 

Beneath the mould; at Sesu's call 


It joined the shining hosts abo 
and 


above, 
waits for thee. Death ig not all.’” 


Hovsrwire.—-No one but an 


ally examine the chimney can 


of the down draught. A cowl 
answer in some cases, but <~ tp 
ns 


give advice without 4 


Mavps.—All new woollen 


M. A. BE. 


who can person- 
you how to get rid 


such as you propose will 


and no one can 


goods 
steeped in cold water, then, if white, washed in warm 


water with a little melted soap, 
soap in clean, cold water ; should 


the cloth be coloured, 


it {is necessary to have some vinegar or galt in the 
rinsing water to prevent ** running.” 

Sressis.—Scotland was not conquered by the 
Romans; the Saxons invaded the country, however, 
and were repelled only when the ancient Galedonians 
or Picts joined their forces with the Scots ia the west 
country and drove the invaders out; from that time 
the country took the name of Scotland. 


UnsopsisticaTEeD.— While there are woll-known rales 
to follow in fashionable society young persons like 


yourself should be governed in m 
general sense of propriety. There 
one’s own judgment must decide 


propriety of certain actions. 


any respects by their 


are occasions when 


the propriety or im- 


Hetexa.—To nse cut flowers, put a tablespoon- 


ful of powdere 


charcoal into the water destined to 


receive the flowers, placing them, a5 soon as cut, in the 
wator so that thelr lower extremities will be submerged 
in the liquid, This is as good a method as we know of 
to produce satisfactory results. 


Morner or Srx Take one pound of brown sugar, 
poil it in four = of water for a rainute ; ‘when cold 


add two ounces 


aric acid, one 
of lemon, and white of egg switch: 


nyworth essence 
; strain and bottle 


it. For a drink pour out half-atumbler, fill up with 


water, add a little bantag soda, 


a fine cheap eooling é 


J. M. 0.—The famous compe 


, stir about, and you have 


titor of Robert Bruce 


for the Scottish Crown, on the death of Queen Margaret 
in 1290, was John de Baliol, an English Baron. He was 
supported by award I, and was crowned ; but bo soon 


joined the ‘French against Bd 
imprisoned. The Pope interce 


out of prison in sit 
rh 
ESS 


¢ ae 
2h 0G0H 


+ 


fy 


‘ 


ward ; was defeated and 
ded for him, and he ded 


of three days befere on 
po hei embarking, is almost enough 
to ¢ ; any chemist make up 
the doses for you. 
E. B. T.—Date Meringue be ee made if one 
has at baud the requisite the whites oi 
five eggs to & stiff froth, add of 


three tablespoonfuls 
sugar, and one-half pound of dates, stoned and cut up 
fine. Bake fifteen minutes in a moderate oven. Serve 
cool, with thick aweet cream, or @ Cus 








ting 3 you acquired in your it 
2 be ena make the second a complete 
am 


tance o a body in a unit of time. The 
velocity of a cannon , for may be two thou- 
sand feet a ; that of train of cars 





or token to 
Scotland te denote or surety. —— cus 
tom ordained that when the 8 
took place the youth ve the maiden certain * weds,” 
one of which was & It was put on t hand 


being subsequently removed to thelefton mar 
riage. Tis jo ppereoly the origin of our modern 


engagemen’ 

Bostace.—Wind is the flowing of alr from ions of 
high to regions of low pressure. erence 
in pressure is very marked the wind is and 
where but little, it is mild, Thus arise 
blizzards, canes, 28 well gen’ 


with ons w pressure our weather officers are 
able to changes with a g of accuracy 
hours in advance of air occurrence. 


Sopriz.—Pat one breakfast cup of fine oatmeal in 
basin, put in a teacup one sraall dripping, aad 
arters teacup of warm water; pour 
among the catmeal, and make into a soft dough ; take 
out on a baking board among plenty ‘of meal; knead tt 


to cook on one side; pu’ 
on a toaster aud toast the other side till quite 
little practice ts necessary to make perfect at the art 
coe oat cakes, but it is worth while to take the 


Survennr.—Several remedies have been to 
cure the stuttering habit. One is to read aloud with 
the teeth closed, reading about two hours « day for 
three or four months. Another is at every syllable 























—— 


presen tap at the same time with the finger. 
¥ 80 doing, # is said, the most inveterate staramercr 
will be ena 


to converse quite fuently, and by long 

and constant practice will entirely overcome his 
impediment. The third remedy, in adi 
ing the teeth close together, is, before attempting % 
speak, to inspire Loy and take time for 9 quiet 

| utterance. A very li practice is required to make 
this remedy effective. 
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P THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 

ne CHLORODYNE ie admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered, ti 

b CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for COUGHS, OONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. i 

iP CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. i 

“d CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in CHOLERA and DYSENTERY. i 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of RPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, and SPASMS, t 

y CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. fi 

1 xj It is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered “ 

5 CAUTION—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATION. ; 

" Sold in Bottles at Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d, None Genuine without the words ‘‘Dr. J. COLLIS 

4 BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE,” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony 

“ accompanies each Bottle. Som Manuracturer— i 

: J.T. DAVENPORT, 33, Gt. Russell St., Bloomsbury, London. i 
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THE BEST MEDICINES FOR FAMILY USE. 


Purify the Blood, correct all Disorders of the internal organs e . 


HOLLOWAY’ PILLS rr OINTMENT, RISING SUN STOVE | 





ww ee 


. And are Invaluable in all Complaints incidental to Females. EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, & BEST BLACKLEAD : 
: THE OINTMENT IN THE WORLD. i 
, the most reliable Remedy for Chest and Throat Affections, Gout, Rheumatism, Stiff : 

Joints, old % Camas Sores, Ulcers, and all Skin Diseases. N.B.-—In Half the Time and with Half the Labour you can produce more polish with Two 






Penny Packets of the “ Rising Sun” than with Half-a-dozen Penny Packets of ordi- 


Manufactured 4 only at 78, New Oxford Street, London, nary Blacklead. 


And sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 5 ; 
N.B.— Advice gratis, at the above address, daily, betwoon the hours of 11 and 4, RISIN SUN il UID ME ; AL POLISH 
or by letter. 




















Exquisite Models. Perfect Fit. Guaranteed Wear, Bottles 6d., 4s., and 2s. 6d. 

s & PATENT DIAGONAL Gives to Metal Articles of every Description (Gold, Silver, Copper, Brass, Stevi, &c., alao 

is SEAM CORSETS, Glass), a Beautiful Soft Brilliant Polish, which lasts Six Times as Long Without 
PATENTED IN ENGLAND AND ON THE CONTINENT. Tarnishing as other kinds, 





Will not split in the Seams, nor tear in the Fabric, 


Made in White, Black, and all the Fashionable Colours and j ) gga 
Shades in Italian Cloth, Satin, and Coutil ; also in the New i 
Sanitary Woollen Cloth, 4s. 4., 5a. 11d., és. 11d., 7s. 11d. ’ iY Re 
per pair and upwards. | * ha 

“ oainiably delled isitely neat and strong.” | Contains the Very Best Starch Borax, Gum, Wax, d&c., as well as the STARCH ; 8 f 
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are: i rah aoe EDALS GLOSS. Saves Time, Labour, and Uncertainty, asin it are combined, in their 
A Sold by the princi; Drapers and Ladies Outfitters in PROPER PROPORTIONS, all ingredients necessary to produce BEAUTIFUL 




















saad =| CHANCELLOR'S PLATE POWDER, 






relies the distreming| | Ee aiEgT, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST. i 


lent with the sex. 
Boxes 1s. 1}d. & 2s. 9d. (the In 3d. Boxes. th 
latter contains three times . 
the quantit a Samples of the above Four articles post free for 8 stamps, or of any One for 2 stamps (to 
| | Sent anywhore on re - 
\ S 15 or 7 — 7+ cover postage). Ask your Grocer to get them for you. 
maker, a0, L E 


FEMALES Chemist, Notting GC. CHANCELLOR & CO., LONDON, E.C. 






























ee you suffer fom HEADACHE, NEURALGIA, 
PAINS or DIZZINESS? If so send to the 


XNATIONAL SILEX OPTICAL CO., 
Chief Office: 188, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


FOR THEIR HOME THSTS. POST-F REE. 


The most comfortable SPECTACLES or FOLDERS ever known, | 
PER PAIR, ie 
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WORTH A ‘GUINEA A BOX. 


BEECHAM > PILLS. 


FOR ALL 


| Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as 








=e 








Pllidks ° . P 
a aa >i) Sick Headache, Constipation, 


SL. 








Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 





Disordered Liver, and 


Female Ailments, 
“THE ‘SALE iS NOW SIX MILLION BOXES PER ANNUM. 








Prepared only by the E Proprietor, THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helen’ s, Lancashire. 


Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere, in Boxes, 9}d., 1s. 1$d. and 2s. 9d. each. 
Full directions with each Box. 


BEECHAN’s ‘TrTroorTtTH PSAsSstTrEe 


Will recommend itself; it is Efficacious, Economical, Cleanses the Teeth, Removes Tartar, Prevents Decay, and 
is a Pleasant and Reliable Dentifrice. 


In Collapsible Tubes.—Of all Druggists, or from the Proprietor for One Shilling, Postage Paid. 
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4 ais «6 | NW EAWE’S 
oy Sold E*OOD 
+ ange FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 
. The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, 

: Bl e8, zema, , Dis ° “7 

i gg Pues pe ans toy eerie LOT] 0 Mi NEA. E's 

Supple, Healthy. E’*OorD & 

A PURE CEREAL PREPARATION 


9 2s. 
SOLD ee 
PEPPER Sem UININE AND IRON EXTRAORDINARY VALUE! 
100 Small Packets of SHOWY 
FLOWER SEEDS, 1/-. Post 
GREAT MENSTVE STRENGTH ! anh # bison: oa a 
Promotes Appetite, Cures Dyspepsia, ST¢ IN E, Lou dwater, Bucks. 


Hysteria, Nervous Complaints, &c. 

















BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 
WHEN WASHING CLOTHES 


EPPSs| Reckitts 


/ COCOA Blue. 
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